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The Book of the Hour 


ALVIN COOLIDGE | 


His Ideals of 
Citizenship’ ' 


By 
Edward Elwell Whiting 


A 
{ 


bk 
— 





A clear analysis of the President’s character as found in his own 
utterances covering the whole range of his public career. A clear expo- 
sition of his political ideals and his vision of government. 


EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD READ IT. Price $2.00 net 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES FOR 1925 


For over fifty years this Sunday School Commentary on the International Lessons has 
been the constant help to millions of Sunday School teachers. It is complete in its 





treatment of the lesson text, full of maps and full-page illustrations, pen and ink 
drawings, chronological charts and a helpful index, making it a complete help for 
every Sunday School student. 


THE IDYL OF TWIN FIRES 


(Revised and Gift Edition) 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Thousands have read this beautiful glimpse into country life—thousands more will want 
to now that it has been reprinted. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Boxed. Price, $2.50 


Publishers W.A. WILDE COMPANY BOSTON €& Chicago 
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SHAW BUSINESS BOOKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Principles of Merchandising 


By MELVIN T. 


COPELAND, Ph.D. 


Professor of Marketing, Director of Bureau of Business Research, 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 


ERE is a book in which the author, a long- 
recognized authority on marketing, builds 
up a comprehensive, consistent body of 
marketing theory, backed up with actual facts 
figures and data from the experiences of liter- 
ally hundreds of business firms. The relation 
of marketing theory to orthodox economic theory 


Principles of Investments 


By JOHN E. KIRSHMAN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Finance, College of Business Administration, 
University of Nebraska. 


RIEFLY, the author sets forth definitely the 

pivotal points of the risk element and price 

determination. After a discussion of the 
elementary concepts of investment, he takes up 
the leading forces in the supply of and the de- 
mand for capital funds, and the returns from 
investments. Changes in security prices through 
current market fluctuations as well as long time 
trend in general business conditions, are dis- 
cussed, together with the underlying economic 
reasons. 928 pages. Illustrated. Net, $5.00 


Introduction to Advertising 


By ARTHUR JUDSON BREWSTER, Head of 
the Department of Advertising and Selling, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Advertising Manager of the L. C. Smith 
and Bros. Typewriter Company; 
and HERBERT HALL PALMER, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business English and Advertising, College 
of Business Administration, Syracuse University. 


HE fundamentals of advertising are con- 
cisely explained and definitely applied. Ac- 
tual reproductions of advertising aptly il- 
lustrate present and future-action copy. The 
various appeals are analyzed and clear-cut tables 
set forth the ones to use for advertising practi- 
cally all products. Pointers are given on illus- 
trations, sizes and styles of type, headlines, 
borders, color, layout. 384 pages. Net, $2.50 


Investment Banking 
in England 


By BRADLEY D. NASH, Chicago Trust Company 
Prize Monograph 


HIS manual defines investment banking, 
shows the growth and extent of English in- 
vestment banking, explains current prac- 
tice, and describes the great market now exist- 
ing for securities. 128 pages. Net, $1.75 


Universit 


is definitely indicated and certain neglected por- 
tions of orthodox economic theory effectively 
amplified. Specifically, the real effect of mer- 
chandising efforts of business concerns upon de- 
mand is set forth in detail. 38 pages; 29 
tables; 17 charts. Net, $4.00 


Problems in Business 
Economics 
By HOMER B. VANDERBLUE, Ph.D., Profes- 


sor of Business Economics, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. 


HE aim of this book is to bring out the im- 
portance, in the forming of executive judg- 
ments, of generally accepted economic prin- 
ciples, and especially those economic principles 
developed in recent studies of the business 
cycle. After a clean-cut analysis of the busi- 
ness cycle, the author presents a careful selec- 
tion of significant cases and problems in busi- 
ness economics. There also are given important 
Statistical data, together with simplified explan- 
ations of the statistical methods employed by 
the Harvard Committee on Economic Research. 
6 pages. Illustrated. Net, $5.00 


The Natural Business Year 
and 


Thirteen Other Themes 


By ELIJAH WATT SELLS, M.A. (Hon,.) D.C.S 
(Hon.) C.P.A. 


OMPRISING all the significant papers of 

Mr. Sells, this book presents, in addition 

to his discussion of the natural business 
year, the reasons for failures in business, ex- 
plains the need for audits, discusses accounting 
as a profession, advocates certified quarterly 
statements for cc*porations, compares corporate 
management with Government control, discusses a 
proposed sales tax plan, as well as other timely 
themes. 312 pages. Net, $4.00 


The Investment Trust 
By LAWRENCE M. SPEAKER, Chicago Trust 
Company Prize Monograph. 


HARACTERISTIC features and methods of 
operation of the investment trust are clearly 
outlined. Of special interest are the chap- 
ters on the progress of the investment-trust idea 
in the United States and its use in our invest- 
ments abroad. 128 pages. Net, $1.75 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
CASS, HURON and ERIE STREETS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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Popular Books of General Appeal 


RAMBLES IN OLD HOW TO WRITE UP-TO-DATE SOCIAL 
LONDON CORRECTLY AFFAIRS 


By George Byron Gordon By John H. Bechtel By Mrs. Herbert B. Linscott 
Director of the Museum, Invaluable for the _ office, An interesting and useful 
University of Pennsylvania school or home to determine book for the hostess. Mrs. 
Over 50 illustrations. “I count the best usage in writing. $1.00 Linscott tells how to conduct 
it very wonderful that Phila- parties for all seasons of the 
delphia should produce one ot year, from the sending out of 
the best illustrated books on the invitations to the smallest 
London that has ever been detail of service. $1.50 
seen.”—Clement Shorter, Edi- 
tor of The Sphere, London, 
England $4.00 





Three New Titles in the Rittenhouse Classics 


THE HUNCHBACK OF GREAT A TALE OF 

NOTRE DAME EXPECTATIONS TWO CITIES 

By Victor Hugo By Charles Dickens By Charles Dickens 

32 illustrations by famous With the original illustra- With all of the original 
French artists. $2.25. 34 Mo- tions by Charles Green. $2.25. illustrations. $2.25. 34 Mo- 
rocco, $6.50 } Me rocco, $0.50 rocco, $6.50. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 























TIMELY BIOGRAPHIES 


ARE CONTAINED IN 


“Current Volume A” of 
The National Cyclopedia of American Biography (pususatn) 


This is a Supplemental Volume restricted to living subjects, and solves the recurring 
problem of keeping active siographies up to date in a permanent work of reference. 

By means of a Loose-leaf or Detachable binder the Biographies will be enlarged and 
revised periodically, for which continuing service there will be no additional charge 
to Cyclopedia subscribers. In these revisions the Biographies which become complete by 
the subjects’ decease will be transferred to the next Volume of the regular series and 
replaced by other active biographies. 

“CURRENT VOLUME A” includes many notable contemporary Biographies, 
among them those of President Coolidge, cabinet officers and other prominent states- 
men, rising authors and poets, candidates for office, radio pioneers, and a number of new 
figures who have come before the pubilc, such as Owen D. Young, Senator James 
Couzens, Harry F. Sinclair, Edward L. Doheney, the Van Sweringens, etc. All are 
authentic Biographies, recording current American history, and cover leading events of 
1924 as related to the subjects up to date of publication. 

Send for summary of contents and full particulars. 


JAMES T..WHITE & CO., Publishers, 70, Fifth Ave., New York 
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The University of North Carolina Press 


A Remarkably Distinctive List 








Woodrow 
Wilson 


Roscoe 
Pound 





Charles 
Allen 
Dinsmore 


Edward 
Alsworth 
Ross 


Franklin H. 
Giddings 


Henderson, 
Hobbs, and 
Lasley 


William C. 
Coker 


William C. 
Coker 





Hyder E. 
Rollins 


Sturgis F. 
Leavitt 


Albert 
Shapiro 


Edgar W. 
Knight 














ROBERT E. LEE: AN INTERPRETATION 


A remarkable interpretation of Lee and a vivid self-revelation of Wilson. 
“For those who continue to study Lee, this message will remain a priceless 
contribution.”—Journal of Social Forces. $1.00 


LAW AND MORALS 


A scholarly, documented discussion of the evolution of law in relation to 
morals by the dean of the Harvard Law School. $1.50 


RELIGIOUS CERTITUDE IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


‘‘Many honest minds have been bothered by the supposed uncertainty of 
religion as compared with the certainty of science, but now a Yale professor 





points out that one is just as provable as the other.” —Li iterary Digest. 
“Professor Dinsmore’s book is as helpful as it is candid and intellectually 
sincere.”—Springfield Republican. $1.50 


ROADS TO SOCIAL PEACE 


A critical analysis of the forces in American life which tend to undermine 
the peace of society, with suggested remedies. Ready in October. $1.50 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


A scholarly volume including chapters on the measurement of social forces, 
societal wariables, the relation of statistics to sociology, and other important 
subjects. Ready in November. 


THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


A work for the mathematical student first taking up the mathematical 
theory of relativity. $2.50 


THE SAPROLEGNIACEAE 


A large quarto volume of descriptions of all known species and direct 
observations on and illustrations of all American species of the family of 
Saprolegniaceae 6 half tones and 57 line plates. $10.00 


THE CLAVARIAS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


A beautifully illustrated book on the Clavarias, or coral mushrooms. 
Large octavo, 209 pages, 8 colored plates, 72 half-tones, and 12 line plates. 
$8.00 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE BALLAD ENTRIES 
IN THE STATIONERS’ REGISTERS (1557-1709) 


This index to the ballads “will instantly take rank amongst the most 
important works of bibliographical reference. In a word, it will be indis- 
pensable.”"—G. L. Kittredge. Paper, $3.00; Limited cloth edition, $4.00 


ARGENTINE LITERATURE 


A bibliography of literary criticism, biography, and literary controversy 
compiled in the libraries of Buenos Aires while Professor Leavitt was the 
holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 


$3.00 
A BEGINNER’S SPANISH GRAMMAR 
A grammar based upon actual teaching experience in high school and 
college. $1.50 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


\ brief study of education in the Southern States, with bibliography. $0.75 















At All Bookstores or 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 





CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Library Book Outlook 


Space will not permit mention of all the worth- 
while new library books that have appeared re- 
cently. 

In fiction we have May Sinclair’s ‘Arnold 
Waterlow’ (Macmillan, $2.50), which depicts the 
life of a man who tried to be absolutely honest 
with himself and the world; Lord Dunsany’s ‘The 
King of Elfland’s Daughter’ (Putnam, $2), a 
super-fairy-tale of days long past; Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez’s ‘Queen Calafia’ (Dutton, $2), 
i mingling of early California history with a 
modern Spanish love-story; Harvey O’Higgins’ 
‘Julie Cane’ (Harper, $2), a splendid full-length 
novel by the distinguished short-story writer; 
Compton Mackenzie’s ‘The Heavenly Ladder’ 
(Doran, $2.50), completing the trilogy begun by 
‘The Parson’s Progress’ and ‘The Altar Steps’; 
|. D. Beresford’s ‘Unity’ .(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). 
the story of a girl with a threefold personality ; 
Stephen McKenna’s ‘To-morrow and To-Morrow’ 
(Little-Brown, $2), the final instalment of the 
author’s Sensationalists’ Series; Thomas Nelson 
Page’s ‘The Red Riders’ (Scribner, $2), a Civil 
War story; and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Creep- 
ing Jenny; and other New England Stories’ 
(Houghton-Mifflin, $1.75). 

Travel-books are most numerous. ‘There are 
‘Glimpses of Japan and Formosa,’ by Harry A. 
I'ranck (915.2, Century, $3), the veteran vagi- 
bond traveller; ‘A Gringo in Mafiana-Land,’ by 
Harry L. Foster (917.2, Dodd-Mead, $3), ran- 
dom journeys in Mexico and Central Americ.; 
Down the Grand Canyon,’ by Lewis R. Freeman 
(917.9, Dodd-Mead, $3.50), containing splendid 
photographic views; ‘A Springtide in Palestine,’ 
by Myriam Harry (915.6, Houghton-Mifflin, $4). 
-harming impressions of the new country ; ‘Voyag 
ing,’ by Rockwell Kent (918.2, Putnam, $7.50), a 
sailboat trip southward from the Strait of Magel- 
lan, with characteristic drawings by the author; 
‘The Call of the Veld,’ by Leonard Flemming 
(916.8, Holt, $3.50), dealing with the joys and 
lificulties of a settler’s life in South Africa; 
‘Colombia: Land of Miracles,’ by Blair Niles 
(918.6, Century, $3.50), as charming as the au- 
thor’s previous book on Ecuador ; ‘Seeing Canada,’ 
hy John T. Faris (917.1, Lippincott, $6.50), a 
new addition to his well-known ‘American Travel’ 
series; and ‘The Land of Journey’s Ending,’ by 
Mary Austin (917.8, Century, $4), dealing with 
the Southwestern States. Ten other titles might 
he mentioned 

The outstanding biographical book is ‘The 
Letters of Archie Butt, Personal Aide to Presi 
dent Roosevelt,’ edited by Lawrence F. Abbott 
(Doubleday-Page, $5). Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
reminisces in ‘Memories and Adventures’ (Little- 
Brown, $4.50); Selma Lagerlof in ‘Marbacka’ 
(Doubleday-Page, $2.50); Count Robert Zedlitz- 
riitschler, the former controller of the Kaiser’s 
household, in “Twelve Years at the Imperial Ger- 
man Court’ (Doran, $5); Horace Annesley 
Vachell, the English novelist, in ‘Fellow Travel! 


lers’ (Stokes, $4); and Lewis Frank Tooker, 
forty years with the Century Magazine, in ‘T! 
Joys and Tribulations of an Editor’ (Century, $4 

There is a new life of Mazzini, the Ital 
patriot and conspirator, by Edyth Hinkley (Pu: 
nam, $6); a book on ‘The Life and Teaching 
Karl Marx,’ by Max Beer (Small-Mayna: 
$1.50); sketches of Clemenceau, Mussolini, a: 
other present-day European figures, in ‘Th 
Iuropeans,’ - by Sisley Huddlestone ( Putna 
$2.50; and a book of personalities about fourtee 
of our State governors, entitled ‘Our America 
Kings,’ by Frederick L. Collins (Century, $2.50 

Other biographical titles are ‘The Life a: 
Death of Cleopatra,’ by Claude Ferval (Double 
day-Page, $2.50), translated from the Frencl 
‘Nell Gwyn: the Story of Her Life,’ by Lewis 
Melville (Doran, $7.50); ‘The Manuscript of S: 
Helena’ ( Appleton, $2), supposed to have bee: 
written by Napoleon four years before his deat! 
and ‘Beggars of Life,’ by Jim Tully (A. & C 
Boni, $3), a hobo autobiography. 

‘America: the Great Adventure,’ by George 
Philip Krapp (973, Knopf, $4), a colorful histor 
cal narrative, is loudly heralded by the publishe: 
‘The Romance of Forgotten Towns,’ by John 7 
Faris (973, Harper, $6), tells of interesting town: 
in the United States which have faded from t! 
map; ‘Medieval People,’ by Eileen Power (940.1 
Houghton-Mifflin, $2), and ‘The Inns of th 
Middle Ages,’ by W. C. Firebaugh (940.1, Pascal 
Covici, $7.50), seek to reconstruct certain phase; 
of life in that period; ‘The Awakening of Italy 
by Luigi Villari (945, Doran, $4), is a complet: 
survey of the Fascista regeneration; and ‘Wit! 
Lawrence in Arabia,’ by Lowell Thomas (940.9 
Century, $4), deals with a romantic figure of ¢! 
British Army during the World War. 

Two poetry-books worth mentioning are “1 
Upper Slopes,’ by Margaret P. Sherwood (8: 
Houghton-Mifflin, $1.50) and ‘A Pilgrim’s Seri; 
by Cale Young Rice (811, Century, $1.50), bot! 
by Americans. 

Percival Wilde’s fifth collection of plays is e: 
titled ‘The Inn of Discontent; and other Fantast 
Plays’ (812, Little-Brown, $1.50). An antholog 
of ‘One-Act Plays of To-day,’ all by Englishmen 
is compiled by J. W. Marriott (822, Small-Ma 
nard, $2); ‘The Best of Matthew Arnold’s Prose 
is presented by D. C. Somervell (828, Doran, $2 
‘The Contemporary Drama of Russia’ is su: 
veyed by Leo Wiener, a professor at Harvard 
(891.7, Little-Brown, $2.50) ; and a ‘George Fi 
Dictionary’ is offered by Isadore G. Mudge a: 
M. E. Sears (823, Wilson, $3.25). 

In sociology we have ‘International Socia’ 
Progress, by George A. Johnston (331, Mac 
millan, $3.50), detailing the work of the Inte 
national Labor Organization of the League 
Nations; and ‘Politics and Welfare,’ by Joh 
Calvin Brown (329, Brentano’s, $2), dealing wit 
most of the live issues in the Presidential ca: 


paign. 
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‘The Bingraphical Cyclopardia of 


American Wonen 


Among the subscribers to this work are the 
following: 


University of Arkansas Lincoln, Ne’ 
Connecticut State Library Hampton, N. H. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Newark, N. J. 
University of Colorado Albuquerque, N. M 
Wilmington, Del Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Fla Teachers College, N. Y. ‘ 
University of Chicago, III Cornell University 

Ch cago Historical Society Binghamton, N. Y. 
[llinois Historical Library Raleigh, N. C. 


Illinois State Library Norch Carolina College f 
Indiana State Library Women _ 

Indianapolis, Ind. Board of Education, Hor 
Library Commission, Des nell, N. é 

Moines, Ia. leveland, Ohio. 

Clinton, Iowa Toledo Ohio. 

Georgia State Library Cushing, Okla. 

Louisville, Ky. Historical Society of Penn 
State Normal School, La. sylvania 

Kansas City, Mo. Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
Boston College, Mass. burgh, Pa. 

Worcester, Mass. Providence, R. I. 
Brockton, Mass. [Tennesse State Library 
Lawrence, Mass. Lawson McGee, Knoxville, 
Detroit, Mich Tenn. : 
St. Paul, Minn. State Library, Austin, Tex. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Mississippi State College El Paso, Tex. 

for Women Austin, Texas 

St. Louis, Mo. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Brookfield, Mo. 
Volume I should be in your library 
300 pages, 100 illustrations, size 8 x 11 


Illustrated, ect th. mgm leather 4 $20 
Illustrated, buckram - * , 15 
Unillustrated, buckram, library edition 7 


The Franklin W. Lee Publishing Corporation 


45 Ww. 45th St. New York City 






































Large Stock of 


Fine and Rare Books—Early Printed 
300ks—W oodcut-Books and Manu- 
scripts—Books on the Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts — Archeology — Numis- 
matics—Periodicals — Geography — 
Ethnology—Orientalia— Americana. 


Catalogues Recently Published: 


No. 539 Asia. 

” 540 Incunabula 

541 Africa, Egyptology. 

” 542 South and Central America. 
* 343 Japanese Woodcut-Books. 


Original Wood-blocks and 


Coloured Woodcuts. 


Karl W. Hiersemann 


KONIGSTR. 20 LEIPZIG (GERMANY) 











New STOKES Books 





OLD GLASS 


European and American 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 

Author of “The Old China Book,’ et 

The most comprehensive book in existence on old 
glass—a source book written to satisfy a real de- 
mand among collectors for an adequate, up-to-date 
treatment. The book is distinguished for its wealth 
of illustration. It is the only one, to our knowledge, 
that covers American glass. 265 unusually fine il 
lustrations. $10.00. 


SOME ASPECTS 
OF MODERN POETRY 


By ALFRED NOYES 








The famous poet discusses the essential principles 
of English poetry from an entirely new viewpoint— 
not that of the Victorian period or even that of the 
last decade but that of the fe riod which criticism is 
now entering “TI have tried,’ says Mr. Noyes of the 
book, “to combat the present cynicism and to for- 
mulate some constructive ideas and beliefs which 
apply not only in literature but in life.” An arrest- | 
ing, thought-provoking book. $2.50. 


| ANGKOR 
| THE MAGNIFICENT 
| By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 





A fascinating account of the deserted city of 
\ngkor in Indo-China and its recent discovery as a 
| vonder city for travelers—one of the few remaining 

unspoiled, little explored places to visit. 79 tllustra- 


tions. $5.00. 














SAILS OF SUNSET 


By CECIL ROBERTS 





Author of “Sctssors” 

A young Englishma an, roused by the mystery and 
beauty of an Italian girl, glimpsed on a fishing boat, 
starts out to find and woo her. It is a story of rare 
beatuy for in this swiftly moving tale the back 
ground shifts from the enchantment of Venice to 
color-drenched Chioggia, the old-time fishing village 
on the Adriatic. $2.00. 


THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


luthor of “Sinister Stre ii ete 
\ South Sea story that is different. A few lines 
in the Times personal column start a motley group 
f men and women sailing for an unknown island in 
the Southern Pacific. The dangers and mystery into 
which they are drawn make an exciting story which 
is told vividly and with humor. $2.00. 


SILVERHORN 


lhe Hilda Conkling Book for Other Child 
By HILDA CONKLING 


In this volume are collected more than one hundred 











illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop. $2.50 


poems from ‘Poems by a Little Girl” and “Shoes 
| of the Wind,” selected with the help of Anne Car 
| roll Moore and other children’s libraria is those 
| which have most appealed to children. Beantifully 
| 
| 





| 443 Fourth Ave. New York 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY | 
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The Flexi File consists ofa 
wire frame on which metal 
riders support cloth ham- 
mocks. These divide the 
drawer into a series of flex- 
ible pockets. Made in sizes 
to fit any standard size file 
drawer. 


FLEXI ILE 


saves time and space 
in your present files 


Open a drawer of your vertical file. Has the material 
all slumped to the front? Do you lose time finding the 
thing you seek? 

There, then, is the place for the Flexi File. For the Flexi 
File is the backbone of a vertical file containing pam- 
phlets, pictures or music. It does these three things in 
any file drawer: 

1—It holds the material it contains in an upright 

position. 

2—It eliminates delay in filing and finding. You can 

locate at once the material you want wichout the former 

weary search through tumbled and slipping folders. 
3—It increases the filing capacity of each drawer. For 
with the Flexi File no follower block is necessary. 


Write today for folder and further details on how the 
Flexi File will save time and space in your files. Address 
the nearest Library Division listed below. 


reau 


Library furniture <2>meca®” Steel bookstack 
and supplies du Museum cases 
Pf Founded 187° 
Boston New York 


89 Federal St. 380 Broadway 


Los Angeles Chi San Francisco 
. “¢ 7 
McKee & Wentworth -hicago McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles St 214 W. Monroe Sr. 39 Second St. 
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The Development of Good Taste in Little 
Children’s Reading 


By ELIZABETH WISDOM 


Children’s Librarian, Bedford Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 


HE longer | live in a public library at 

the pleasant task of guiding children’s 

reading, the more am I convinced that all 
classes of children are pathetically eager for 
“good” books, but the idea of “good” varies 
constantly. Both the neglected poor child and 
the well-cared-for child from a comfortable 
home really desire the best, however, and need 
only guidance in finding it. 

The little street urchin comes into the library 
and asks for a story by Alger or by Nick Car- 
ter, because these get rich quick and blood and 
thunder stories are the only books with which he 
is familiar. The child from a good home comes 
in and probably asks for one of a more expen- 
sive, but also worthless series, made familiar 
to him by the bargain counter of a depart- 
ment store or by the gifts of thoughtless rela- 
tives. So with both classes there is a great and 
serious need of help if we would have these 
children develop a taste for the best books. 
It is not enough to put the best within easy 
reach upon our library shelves. In many cases 
we must first wean these children away from the 
mediocre, the worthless and even the sensa- 
tional story. 

For the development of a taste for good 
books does not begin when the child is seven or 
eight years old and comes to the library. His 
taste has been in the process of cultivation, 
consciously or unconsciously, deliberately or by 
chance, with the pictures he has seen and the 
stories he has heard. Ideas of truth and beauty 
and loveliness will not be instilled by the 
comic supplement. Before these mischievous 
sheets have had the chance to cheapen and fal- 
sify the baby’s ideas, before he has had time 
to translate his impressions into action, he 
should have had good picture books. 


* Paper read to the Children’s Librarians’ Section 


of the A. L. A. at Saratoga Springs, July, 1924. 


There never was a time when good artists 
were so busily employed in turning out their 
best for children in books that give vivid im- 
pressions of color and beauty. Boyd Smith 
in his delightful “Chicken World” tells a clear, 
simple story of a real hen and her family. The 
pictures are full of action and truth and will 
bring repeated delight to the baby. Then there 
is Leslie Brooke with his bears and pigs and 
cows not dressed up in foolish toggery or dis- 
guises. Or for clear, simple coloring there are 
the statuesque animals in the “A B C Book” 
by Falls, not intended to tell a story but vivid 
and full of truth. 

We have the Dutch artist Le Mair, whose 
illustrations of the nursery rhymes lift the 
whole mind into a world of delicate beauty and 
spaciousness. Here the small child’s hungry eyes 
can feed upon wide vistas of gardens, beautiful 
rooms and groups of happy children at play. 
There are the inexpensive picture books by Cal- 
decott which will give unlimited amusement, 
with their jovial human faces and dramatic hap- 
penings showing no trace of vulgarity or mis- 
chief. These give us a wide variety of pictures, 
full of imagination, truth and beauty, full of 
interest, charm and amusement. 

With the children beyond the nursery age, 
the sensational, vulgar moving picture is but a 
step, and like the comic supplement variety of 
picture, is one of the biggest factors in destroy- 
ing children’s taste. 

Many of the children who come to us have 
tastes already formed by pictures and “movies” 
and cheap stories, and so the children’s librar- 
ians are confronted with a problem at the 
very beginning of their acquaintance with the 
children. 

We may easily fall into one of two errors 
that of emphatically prohibiting a harmful or 
worthless book which has already come with- 








in the child’s reach, or of trying to force what 
we consider a good book at the wrong time or 
upon the wrong child. Banning a book cre- 
ates curiosity and a sense of resentment in 
children as well as in grown-ups; and forcible 
reading may easily destroy taste rather than 
develop it, just as forcible feeding may ruin 
digestion. 

I know of one very intellectual and literary 
father who has strong ideas as to the books 
his small daughter of nine should be reading. 
He was a precocious child himself and read 
Guizot’s History at the age of nine, and won- 
ders why his little daughter does not seem 
interested in solid reading of that sort. To 
his surprise she comes to the library for fairy 
tales and more fairy tales and still more fairy 
tales. Father is beginning to worry over this 
insatiable taste for fairy tales and would like 
to force her to read at least the classic novel- 
ists, Dickens, Thackeray and Scott. He would 
be wiser to let his child run the gamut of the 
fairy tale shelf to her heart’s content. By 
having Guizot and Thackeray and Scott thrust 
upon her at this stage she will probably hate 
them all, developing a distaste for the very 
books father would have her love. 

There are many doors leading from fairy- 
land into real life, doors that the child should 
be encouraged to enter. From an imagina- 
tive story such as “Maya the Bee” or “A 
Little Boy Lost” or “At the Back of the North 
Wind” a child can absorb a little interest in 
nature and science as well as enjoy the poetic 
beauty of the tale. This little girl is not in 
danger of over feeding on fairy tales when she 
has stories like these. She has just finished 
reading “Billy Barnicoat” with its atmosphere 
of sea and wind and waves and she will, be- 
fore long, reach the omnivorous stage in read- 
ing. She has copies of “Hans Brinker” and 
“Heidi” in her home library to form an in- 
terest in real boys and girls of other countries. 
and the “Prince and the Pauper” for an inter- 
est in the picturesque possibilities of history. 
Father need not worry over the formation of 
this child’s taste. She needs only to be left 
alone. 

What business have we grown-ups to im- 
pose our book tastes on children? The books 
from which a child receives stimulus and en- 
joyment are really the best books for him. 
We can guard the children from the harmful 
stimulus but we need to follow the line of a 
child’s own spontaneous preference, to find a 
link between the child and the book, a differ- 
ent link, it may be, with each child, but we 
need to consider individuality even when the 
child begins to read. 
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The six-year-old boy and girl have very 
different notions of what they like best jn 
stories. For example, one reader of my «a 
quaintance who was often taken to the sea. 
shore developed a passionate fondness fo: 
Kingsley’s “Water Babies.” She looks back 
now upon that book as the one she loved best 
in childhood. Her whole mental life became 
enriched by it because that book happened to 
link reality and experience with the inne 
world of thought and reading. Yet there ar 
children who have this story thrust upon them. 
unrelated to any experience of the sea, and 
they are frankly bored by it. They receive no 
benefit from reading it and may even declare 
that they hate it. 

I know of another small reader who loved 
the country where the family spent the sum 
mer vacations on an old deserted farm wit! 
wide spaces of field and woodland. When 
she secured her library card she was eager to 
read stories of the country. Simple stories of 
out-of-doors or farm life such as “Little 
Lucia” or “Jolly Good Times” enthralled and 
absorbed her to the exclusion of fairy tales. 
She thought these the nicest stories she had 
ever read. This interest in the country 
widened into an interest in birds and flowers 
and animals. She too is quickly reaching the 
omnivorous stage. Altho she avoided the fairy 
tale section, she took Rose Fyleman’s fairy 
poems and read them with keen delight in 
their magic of out of doors. I have no feai 
for this child’s taste in books as she grows 
up. Her imagination is not suffering because 
of her preference for stories of real life rather 
than for fairy tales, any more than the literary 
man’s daughter would suffer for her preference 
for the fairy tales. 

It is amazing to find that in this day of child 
study and psychological analysis there are 
parents and even teachers who would deny 
the children fairy tales. Is this the shadow 
of Puritan ancestors arising to insist that every 
story for children should be a sermon? It is 
a joy to me to deceive some of these good 
people into taking fairy tales in disguise for 
their children. “Oh, no,” I can say to them. 
“there are no fairies in this book. It is just 
the story of a little boy’s dream.” So “The 
Sandman’s Mountain,” “Little Boy Lost,” “At 
the Back of the North Wind” and “David 
Blaize and the Blue Door” are introduced. 
This matter-of-fact grown-up person goes about 
declaring that his child shall not read fairy 
tales for they are “all lies,” and so proceeds 
to starve the imagination and clip the wings 
of fancy. And then, to make the evil doubly 
sure, he often buys a “Pollyanna” book, a pic 
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ture of a priggish little girl bossing her elders 
in most autocratic fashion, a story which is a 
much bigger lie on human nature than any 
fairy tale. 

Far from being “all lies,” the properly 
chosen fairy tale gives the child his first ideas 
of the constant struggle between right and 
wrong. There is no better tonic for the small 
mind awakening to life’s bigger struggle than 
the story of the wicked giant overthrown by 
the little but virtuous hero. There is, how- 
ever, a mass of primitive folklore full of suc- 
cessful lying, cheating and trickery. — Indis- 
criminate collections of these stories are for 
the student of folk lore and have no business 
to be foisted on the market as children’s books. 

Sometimes there is a type of parent who ob- 
jects to all story books, but who is willing to 
let his boy read books of science, history, or 
biography. As a result the lad grows up fed 
on facts, never knowing the real thrill and joy of 
reading, missing all the magic of the world 
of poetry and fancy, and becomes as com- 
pletely one sided as his father before him. 
The boy may come out fairly well-informed 
but his life is bare of enthusiasm and of spir- 
itual incentive. 

“We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits—so much help. 

By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 

Soul forward, headlong, into a book’s pro- 

found, 

Impassioned for its beauty, 

truth— 

‘Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


and salt of 


An effective weapon jin counteracting the 
“movie” evil is good, illustrated editions of 
the children’s best and favorite stories. It is 
well worth while in developing taste for good 
books to buy for our children’s rooms the 
more expensive illustrated editions of “Robin 
Hood” and “Robinson Crusoe,” wf ‘{Water 
Babies,” “Heidi,” “Hans Brinker,” “The Prince 
and the Pauper” and other favorites. There 
are some children who need the lure of the 
attractive colored picture as an incentive to 
reading at all. I know of an instance where 
the use of books in their best clothes led a 
whole class of ungraded boys and girls into 
reading the children’s classics. A teacher in 
one of our public schools had dumped into 
her room forty little restless bovs and _ girls 
who had failed to pass beyond the third 
grade. Some of them had begun to run away 
from school and get into trouble on the streets 
and in back yards. Their teacher came to the 
library for help and borrowed as many of the 
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good picture books and illustrated editions as 
she could take. Little by little. as a reward 
for school tasks accomplished, these children 
won the privilege of taking a picture book in 
their own hands, and as a reward to the whole 
class the teacher read to them from “The 
Wonder Clock,” “Dr. Dolittle” and “Master 
Skylark.” In a few months one of the most 
troublesome and backward boys read to him- 
self for over an hour from the “Prince and the 
Pauper,” blissfully oblivious of all around 
him. A few months before this would have 
been an impossibly difficult book for this boy, 
whose mother had angrily declared: “Angelo 
is no good; beat him.” All that Angelo 
needed, however, was to be awakened to the 
lure of a good book. The teacher declares 
she could never have awakened him with any 
cheap edition. It was the colored pictures that 
first attracted him. 

Boys and girls like Angelo come into the 
library timidly at first, perhaps to hear a story 
told by one of the librarians, perhaps to have 
a little fun. They see a book enticingly open 
on a shelf with a gay picture of knights riding 
thru a forest. A strange, alluring, bright world 
swims into their ken for the first time in their 
meagre city lives. If we can only get hold of 
them and give them the thrill of holding the 
lovely book in their own hands, they will soon 
read the story, and the library has won a con- 
quest over the cheap movie and the sordid 
“thriller.” Who can tell, it may be that the 
library has rescued a little human soul from 
spiritual poison? 

It is not only with poor children that a 
miracle may be wrought thru the lure of good 
books. The boys and girls from comfortable. 
sheltered, and even wealthy homes need help 
just as much as the street urchin in forming a 
taste for the best books. Comfort and good 
home surroundings do not insure these child- 
ren from becoming the victims of bad taste. The 
priggish sentimental Elsie books and the Oliver 
Optic stories with their false ideas of success 
find their way into homes where parents are 
careless or indifferent to the influence of books 
upon their children’s lives. While series of 
mediocre and worthless books—Tom Swift and 
Patty books, the Rover boys and the sensa 
tional “Tarzan” help to form a taste for the 
impossible and the melodramatic. Like the 
comic supplement and the movies these cheap 
books help to vitiate our children’s taste and 
to give them false and vulgar ideas in place 
of real amusement and fun. 

It is very easy to spoil a child’s spontaneous 
love of fun and laughter and to develop the 


This 


sense of humor along the wrong lines. 
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is another evil of the comic supplement, whose 
“funnies” are really far removed from a child’s 
own sense of the ridiculous. 

The comic supplement is succeeded by the 
cheap easy story book very much like it in 
style written for the children’s amusement, 
but which destroys their sense of fun. Dressed 
up animals aimlessly banging and bumping 
and tumbling and smashing things without any 
reason or meaning, and silly, ugly human be- 
ings chasing one another, exhibiting bad tem- 
per or spitefulness—whose books are made up 
of material no better than this, and are being 
sold in quantities. 

The children, of course, do love 
but why not give them clownish action pointed 
with some keen significance related to some- 
thing vital and real? There are many old 
folk tales which do this. Literature for chil- 
dren is rich in real humor of this sort. “Epa- 
minondas and his Auntie,” “Prudent Hans,” 
“The Three Sillies,” “The Man who Minded the 
House,” “Li'l Hannibal,” all of these combine 
fun with a good wholesome sharpening of the 
small readers’ wits. The stupidity of the char- 
acters in the story teaches a lesson because the 
stupidity hand in hand with natural 
and immediate consequences and punishment. 

The children’s sense of fun is fully satisfied 
by a story such as this or by one such as the 
old Russian folk tale of Mr. Samson Cat. 

These are the stories that are really funny 
to a small child just as they were funny to the 
child-like people of Europe where the stories 
Another source of fun for the 
children can be found in the pure nonsense 
rhymes and stories. We owe Lewis Carroll 
and Edward Lear an immense debt for giving 
the children rhymes like “Jabberwocky” and 
“The Pobble Who Had no Toes.” It is mean- 
Even the coined words stir 


a clown, 


goes 


originated. 


ingful nonsense. 
the imagination: The Pobble. 

“. . . . has gone to fish, for his Aunt 

Jobiska’s 

Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers.” 

There is a ridiculous story to follow to find 
out just how the Pobble came to lose his toes, 
and it is comforting to know in the last lines 
that Pobbles are better without their toes. 

We have some good nonsense stories as well 

Parker Fillmore in “The Laugh- 

ing Prince” has given a nonsense tale that 
is a worthy successor to the nonsense rhymes 
of Lear. He weaves a cumulative effect not 
by coining nonsense words but by massing one 
impossible situation on top of another. From 
this kind of nonsense it is easy to step to the 
gentler, whimsical note of Eugene Field, Bar- 
rie, some of Andersen. and above all to Hugh 


as rhymes. 
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Lofting’s Dr. Dolittle stories. These keep in 
close sympathy with childhood’s own sense. of 
laughter. 


Another modern attempt to accomplish non- 
sense stories for children which seems to me 
to fail utterly in humorous appeal to the chil- 
dren, unless it appeals to the child whose 
humor follows the smart line rather than the 
whimsical, is Carl Sandburg’s “Rootabaga 
Stories.” He does not distinguish clearly he 
tween nonsense that is amusing and silliness 
that becomes boring. I know of one small boy 
who dipped into the “Rootabaga Stories” but 
threw it down with the remark, “It isn’t funny: 
it's silly,’ and one small girl who read the 
book patiently without a smile, only a puzzled 
look in her bright eyes. To a student of 
modern literature these stories may prove in- 
teresting as an expression of the spirit of jazz 
that finds its way into so much of our modern 
life. To a grown-up mind they contain here 
and there some poetic or symbolic significance. 
but this is entirely lost on a child. 

We cannot use stories like these to satisfy 
and develop a child’s sense of humor. But 
the development and satisfaction of this sense 
of humor is an all-important phase of chil- 
dren’s taste in books and a phase that begins 
at home. The home-child comes to the library 
with false ideas of what is funny, just as the 
street urchin comes with false ideas of ad- 
venture. Both classes come with vitiated or 
weakened tastes. The boy who ought to be 
reading with a thrill the stories of real ani- 
mals, “Black Beauty,” “Beautiful Joe.” Ter- 
hune’s dog stories and “Greyfriars’ Bobby,” 
will come and ask for Peter Rabbit inanities 
or artificial bed-time stories which he should 
have long outgrown. When he should be 
lifted into the realms of adventure with King 
Arthur and Robinson Crusoe he is feeding on 
the impossible Motor Boys or Radio Boys with 
their mock heroics and cheap modern stunts. 

There is work to do in our libraries with 
the poor little rich girls and boys, too. It is 
perhaps harder to lure them away from poor 
reading than it is with the street urchin who 
has no books at home, but it is not an impos- 
sible task. All we need is plenty of the 
right sort of books put within their reach, 
plenty of the attractive illustrated editions of 
the best great story books. Introduce them to 
the very best and leave them in peace to read 
Help them to find some particular book in 
which they are really interested and the appe- 
tite for the better book will grow and grow 
while the taste for trash recedes into insignifi- 
cance. 
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books consisting of twenty-five to fifty 

volumes selected to meet the needs of 
pupils in any given grade of the elementaary 
schools. 

Classroom libraries had their beginning when 
enterprising public librarians conceived the 
plan of sending collections of books selected 
from the shelves of the public library to 
schools at a distance from a library center. 

This form of library extension benefitted the 
children living in remote parts of the city since 
it approximated an equal opportunity of li- 
brary service for all the children of the com- 
munity. It benefitted the public library by of- 
fering an effective and inexpensive means of 
increasing book circulation. As-this plan of 
book distribution developed, the interest of 
progressive teachers in the general reading of 
their pupils was aroused. School authorities 
began to recognize their responsibility in sup- 
plying and directing the children’s general 
reading. In some communities where the pub- 
lic library did not supply classroom libraries 
the board of education assumed the responsi- 
bility. Public librarians, however, continue 
to recognize quite generally the opportunity of 
enlarging the usefulness of the public library 
by extending classroom library service to the 
schools. In some communities the public li- 
brary and the board of education enter into a 
contract in supplying pupils in the elementary 
schools with collections of books for home 
reading. 

There are two generally accepted methods of 
managing classroom libraries. In one, the pub- 
lic library provides a duplicate school collec- 
tion from which the classroom libraries are 
made up and sent to schools requesting this 
type of library service. Usually the schools 
which are at too great a distance from a li- 
brary center are supplied first. Teachers are 
given an opportunity to make their own selec- 
tion, and they may exchange the books at inter- 
vals of not less than two or three months. Some 
of the larger public library systems have found 
it advisable to grade the books in the duplicate 
collection and arrange the books suitable for 
any one grade in groups of from twenty-five to 
fifty titles. The teacher may call for collection 
A, keep these books for two or three months 
and have them exchanged for collection B, and 
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this in turn for collection C. This system is 
usually referred to as the Block system. 

The “fixed collection” system of managing 
classroom libraries is becoming increasingly 
popular. By this plan the best books for pupils 
in elementary schools are carefully selected 
and then graded with a view to supplying from 
thirty-five to forty books for each A and B 
division of a grade. These collections are as- 
signed to the respective divisions and remain 
a unit or fixed collection to be used as long as 
the books last by pupils of the grade for which 
they were selected. Each book is considered 
on its merits and great care is taken in the grad- 
ing. The plan provides that a pupil entering 
the third B grade shall find in his classroom 
books as nearly as possible suited to a third 
B grade mental level. When the child enters 
the third A grade the books will be more ad- 
vanced and again meet the child’s advanced 
mental level and so on thru the grades. By the 
time the pupil has finished the eighth grade 
he has been exposed as it were to the best books 
suited to his constantly growing mental abili- 
ties. He has had an ample supply of myth, 
fairy and folk stories in the lower grades, 
has been gradually introduced to realistic stor- 
ies, has unconsciously accumulated a_ back- 
ground of history in biographical form. The 
pupil has had opportunity to be stimulated to 
make and do things by the books on handicraft, 
he has learned of great inventions, of the 
romance of industry. and has had the choice of 
vocations opened to him. In short, he has 
had an opportunity of coming in contact with 
a well balanced variety of literary diet in which 
each component part was the best of its kind 
and in which the sequence of each collection 
followed a definite plan. 

The Fixed collection system of classroom 
libraries means the selection of from thirty- 
five to forty of the best books for any given 
grade. The Block system requires two or three 
times as many titles. The wider range of titles 
necessitates the inclusion of a greater number 
of second rate books. 

One book, each week per pupil is enough. 
There are only from thirty-five to forty weeks 
when books may be issued to pupils during any 
school year. The pupil therefore has an ample 
supply where forty books make up his class 
room collection. 
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The Block system necessitates two or more 
shifts each year. This is expensive in time, 
service and in wear and tear on books while 
in transit. The pupil is not only served ade- 
quately by the fixed collection so far as new 
material is concerned but his teacher is assured 
that the forty books he reads are first class. 
The pupil does not have to. choose forty best 
books out of a possible seventy. The choice 
has been made for him by those who know 
and who know the books to meet 
The Block system involves much 
This is obviated by the use of 
the fixed collection. Once the book cards for 
any fixed collection are filed in the central 
office, the record of the location of the books 


his needs 
those needs. 
record keeping. 


remains unchanged except for such books as are 
returned for repairs. 
Transportation of books involves careful 
checking and recording, wrapping books into 
compact packages or providing shipping con- 
tainers and rechecking upon receipt at the of- 
fice. The actual cost of transportation is ex- 
pensive. The fixed collection remains in_ its 
classroom from year to year. Only discarded 
books or those sent for repairs are withdrawn 
and later replaced. Experience has shown that 
books are quite safe in the school building 
during July and August if they are locked in 
with which most 


the classroom ~ cupboards 


schools are now supplied. 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS. 


The argument is sometimes advanced that it 
is wasteful to keep books out of circulation 
during the summer months. Classroom libraries 
issued by public libraries usually are made up 
of duplicate collections. The books in these 
collections are not used for circulation during 
the summer. In many libraries they are crowded 
into stacks and every summer the work of reas- 
sembling them into new collections is under- 
taken at a great cost of time and energy. I! 
the work of rewriting cards and sending books: 
for repairs is carried on during the school year 
by having assistants visit the schools, much 
time and energy is saved. All minor irregu- 
larities may be attended to in person, pleasant 
relations are established between the librarian 
and the teacher, and sympathetic co-operation 
is established. 

All record keeping is greatly simplified by 
the Fixed collection plan. Since there are as 
many copies of any one title as there are classe- 
of any one grade in the community, a supply 
of book cards can be multigraphed for all the 
copies and a few additional for replacement 
As only the copy or accession number has to 
be added by hand a great saving of time is 
achieved not to mention the neat appearance 
of the cards. 

Pupils in schools using the Fixed collection 
plan may be transferred from one school to 
another wthout losing the advantage of a 
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graded book supply since any given grade has 
exactly the same selection, no matter in which 
school building it may be housed. The argu- 
ment is sometimes advanced that the Fixed col- 
lection plan limits the choice of books on the 
part of the pupil. The same argument might 
be applied to the courses of study which quite 
definitely prescribe the program of — studies 
for the various grades in all the schools of a 
community. The wise teacher knows how to 
adapt the courses to the needs of her pupils 
and still keep their studies in line with the gen- 
eral plan. Similarly the element of choice of 
books is not materially impaired where children 
are restricted to a somewhat limited but choice 
selection. There is the satisfaction of knowing 
that no child can go far wrong in his choice. 
that practically every book is good for him. 

By careful planning the mechanics of manag- 
ing classroom libraries may be reduced to a 
minimum, and the rate of return on the invest- 
ment increased to the maximum. 

In planning the establishment of a Fixed 
collection for a school system, it is necessary 
to know which grades and how many of each 
are to be supplied. It is well to plan for ex- 
pected growth. All schools should be included 
even tho there may be a public library center 
in the immediate neighborhood. Experience 
has shown that classroom libraries stimulate a 
greater use of the public library. Reading 
habits are established by the use of classroom 
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libraries which demand the larger and more 
varied supply of books in the children’s rooms 
of public library centers. 

The book selection is vitally important. The 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades will bene- 
fit most. Many communities do not attempt to 
supply the first and second grades as the main 
purpose of classroom libraries is to supply 
children with books for home reading. The 
pupils in the first and second grade have not 
mastered the mechanics of reading sufficiently 
to profit by the more general reading supplied 
by classroom libraries. They are best served 
by the attractive supplementary readers which 
progressive schools supply for classroom use. 
A few picture books and story telling books 
should be considered a part of the permanent 
classroom equipment in the first two grades. 

By the time pupils enter the seventh and 
eighth grades their extended reading interest» 
are met by so wide a range of available ma 
terial that is is difficult adequately to supply 
this in the limits of classroom libraries. Pupils 
are now in the Junior High School group and 
should have access to the general collection of 
the school library. 

In selecting the books for the four grades, 
the third, fourth, fifth and sixth, it should be 
constantly remembered that the purpose of the 
classroom libraries is to promote habits of 


reading, that the books, therefore must awaken 
and hold the interest of readers and that their 
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function of giving pleasure must outweigh their 
secondary purpose of yielding profit. It is 
not the purpose of classroom libraries to cor- 
relate closely with the course of study. Text- 
books and supplementary readers do_ that. 
Classroom libraries are for home use. It does 
not follow that to be interesting the selection 
must be limited to fairy tales and story books. 
Each collection should be a cross section of the 
various types of children’s literature, including 
animal stories, books on how to make things, 
biography, history, etc. There should be a gen- 
erous proportion, however, of the books which 
appeal to the imagination. Textbooks and the 
informational book have no place in class- 
room libraries. 

The grading of the books is second in impor- 
tance to the selection. As a rule librarians select 
books that are too difficult for the pupils to 
grasp easily. Their grading is influenced by 
the choice of books made by the children who 
come to the public library. These are usually 
children whose reading tastes are developed 
beyond that of the greater number whose read- 
ing habits are still unformed. It is well to con- 
sult with teachers of the respective grades in 
the matter of grading books. They do know the 
capacities of children’s minds and a constantly 
increasing number of teachers also know chil- 
dren’s books. 

The importance of following a definite se- 
quence in the grading should be kept in mind. 
Upon this depends the continuity of the reading 
interests of pupils as they advance from grade 
to grade. 

\ definite, comprehensive plan should be de- 
termined before any books are purchased. It 
rarely happens that sufficient funds are avail- 
able to inaugurate a system of classroom librar- 
ies for all the pupils in the graded schools of 
a community. There are two ways to meet 
the difheulty. A certain number of schools may 
be equipped thruout or all the classes of a 
certain grade or grades may be supplied. In 
either arrangement only those books which have 
been determined upon should be bought. In 
other words, if it is decided to equip all the 
fourth grades, then books on the third or fifth 
grade lists should not be included in the fourth 
grade collection or else the sequence is broken 
and the general plan is impaired. Whatever part 
of the scheme is adopted, should be a part of 
the comprehensive plan so that eventually when 
all the classes are supplied there shall be a 
complete unit. 

In making out the order list it is impor- 
tant to select the books which should be bought 
in re-enforced binding. Small books and school 
editions usually do not need re-enforcing but 
many of the desirable titles, especially those 
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for the upper grades are bound so poorly that 
the books are soon out of commission unless 
they have been re-enforced. The average cost 
or re-enforced books is but a few cents more 
than the list price. Considering the cost of 
ordinary rebinding and the loss of the use o{ 
the book while at the bindery as well as the 
incidental record keeping, re-enforced books 
are much cheaper in the end. 

A record of books belonging to the schoo! 
should be kept either in an accession book or 
on cards. Accession books may be secured from 
library supply firms. Ownership imprint 
should be neatly stamped on the title page and 
on the bottom margin of a page in the body 
of the book. 

Records of books issued to pupils for home 
reading must be kept if the greatest good to 
the greatest number of pupils is to be achieved. 
Cards especially ruled and printed for this pur- 
pose may be secured from library suppl) 
houses. These cards are 4x6 inches in size and 
have two holes punched at the bottom. A 
cheaper record form which is quite as useful. 
is in loose leaf sheets having print and ruling 
similar to that on cards. 

The author and the title are entered at the 
top of the card. There are spaces for the bor- 
rowers name and the date when the book is 
due. One card is made for each book. The 
grade for which the book is intended is marked 
in the upper right hand corner of the card. Just 
below the grade the accession number is mark- 
ed. The accession number is necessary in or- 
der to identify each individual book belong- 
ing to the school. 

All the cards belonging to one classroom 
library are arranged alphabetically by autho: 
and are fastened with cords or rings within 
manila board covers, thus serving as a list ot 
the books in the collection as well as the sim 
plest and most efficient kind of charging system. 

A monthly report of the circulation of the 
books in each class having a library should be 
sent to the principal who in turn sends the total 
for the school to the central office. A monthly 
report is a great stimulant to activity, and is 
an indication of the rate of dividend on the 
investment of funds in classroom libraries. 
By careful plannine the mechanics of managing 
classroom libraries may be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the rate of return on the invest- 
ment increased to the maximum. The returns 
cannot well be measured in tangible terms bu! 
if we have faith in the power of books to 
affect the thoughts and actions of children then 
we must know that no other investment of 
school or library funds bears so rich a dividend 
in the development of character as does that 
spent for classroom libraries. 





The Library and the School 


BY JOY E. MORGAN 


Managing Editor of The Journal of the National Education 


0 discover, to formulate, to diffuse knowl- 

edge—these are the methods of human 

progress. To discover and formulate 
knowledge has come to be the task of great 
universities and of laboratories maintained by 
sovernments and private corporations. The 
discovery and formulation of knowledge have 
moved so much more swiftly than its diffusion 
that there is an appalling gap between the 
lives of intelligent men and their ignorant 
neighbors. One finds side by side lives reg- 
ulated by intelligence and those still groping 
blindly in the mire of prejudice and ignor- 
ance. To bridge this gap is the task of edu- 
cation. It is the biggest task that man knows. 
It is the task that Wells had in mind when, 
referring to the present “age of confusion,” 
he wrote that “the race is between education 
and catastrophe.” Education is the first and 
last duty of society—not alone the education 
of children, but the education of all the people 
all the time. 

When we speak of education we are too in- 
clined to think of the school and of universal 
compulsory education on the elementary level. 
Such education is necessary for the realization 
of Christ’s vision of the brotherhood of man 
and the gospel of service—conceptions in which 
are rooted the finest things of modern society. 

But elementary education is only the begin- 
ning, and it is a small beginning indeed when 
compared with the vast stores of intellectual 
and spiritual riches that the race has accumu- 
lated and is adding to minute by minute. The 
elementary school at best can teach only , the 
simplest beginnings of knowledge and form 
the habits and attitudes which will carry the 
youth into the richer and growing realms that 
lie beyond its doors. 

The moral obligation to be intelligent has 
never been greater than now. It is the task of 
intelligence to preserve, to increase and to 
transmit the institutions and the ideals that 
have been dearly bought by the generations 
before us. To build into the life of the child 
an appreciation of this obligation and the de- 
sire to be intelligently right is the greatest 
task of the elementary school. The next task 
is to equip the child with the techniques and the 
tools necessary to the intelligent life—to teach 
him how to maintain a program of continual 
development which will carry him forward 
and upward. 


{ssoctation 


In practice these two tasks of the school are 


not performed separately. The child comes 
to value the precious obligation to be intelli- 
gent by actually living and working in an at- 
mosphere of enlarging intelligence. It is to 
provide that atmosphere that the school library 
exists. Seen in this light the great’ signifi- 
cance of its task becomes apparent. It is a 
task that cannot be adequately met merely by 
a collection of books. It requires living per- 
sonality. As the teacher is the heart of the 
school, the librarian is the very soul of that 
atmosphere of intelligence—of searching afte: 
inspiration and truth—without which the li- 
brary is dead. 

Because it must deal with a limited segment 
of knowledge the elementary school tends 
naturally to become restricted, dogmatic, and 
narrow. The early teacher training institu- 
tions were drill schools in the things that 
teachers in turn were to drill into the minds of 
pupils. Little opportunity was there for that 
free play of intelligence which is the life of 
education—for that spontaneous adventure- 
some quest of knowledge which finds its high- 
est exemplification in the true scientist. 

What the free pursuit of knowledge means 
in the life of a man is brilliantly shown in the 
delightful personal story of Michael Pupin in 
his recent book, “From Immigrant to Inventor.” 
He is carried along in an unusually happy and 
fruitful life by the free pursuit of intellectual 
adventure. Let us realize that all the rudi- 
mentary things that the child needs to learn 
can be taught without sacrificing this free 
pursuit, can, indeed, be taught better by using 
it as a motive power. 

In olden days the rod was the symbol of 
the teacher and teaching was often a brutal 
business. Competition, ratings, grades, and 
degrees have largely supplanted the rod and 
schoolmasters are beginning to have a vision 
of a brighter era when the child’s natural 
urges will largely supplant competition, rat- 
ings, and other artificial incentives. The de- 
velopment of the school library is a step in 
that direction. It recognizes two fundamental 
principles of education which parents and 
teachers too often forget: (1) that all educa- 
tion is self education, and (2) that education 
is the product of the child’s experience during 
the entire twenty-four hours of the day. The 
library gives the child an opportunity to edu- 
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cate himself. It gives him fruitful self-im- 
posed tasks for those hours of leisure which 
may be the significant hours of his life. 

I wish it were possible to take the school 
library for granted and to suggest the books 
it should contain and the kind of organization 
and management that would make it most use- 
ful. But we cannot take the school library 
for granted. Its place and importance are ap- 
preciated by very few. The trained school 
librarian is still a rarity, except in the larger 
cities. There are over seven hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States. The best prac- 
tice indicates that there should be one librarian 
for every ten teachers. That would require 
seventy thousand trained librarians. If each 
librarian ‘should serve ten years that would 
require an annual class of new recruits num- 
bering seven thousand each year. Our present 
library training schools can supply barely 
one one-hundredth of that number, taking the 
same standards of preparation for librarian- 
ship that have been established for teaching. 

We are indeed in a day of beginnings. 
Among the next steps are these. First, let every 
school buy more good books for children 


Teaching the Use of Books 


By 
Publie 


BILITY to get information from books 
A is growing ever more necessary. Each 
year the schools are farther away from 
gen- 
sup- 


devotion to textbooks and require more 
eral knowledge in their pupils. For the 
plementary information expected in an ele- 
mentary school room today, children need to 
use the books and magazines in their school 
library or in the junior room of the nearest 
public library. And these children need to 
be taught how to consult these sources. 

Not only for present use should the chil- 
dren be given library instruction, but also for 
adult education. At the National Conference 
on Home Education, held in Minneapolis in 
the spring, the statement was made that: “The 
growth of interest in adult education is one 
of the outstanding phenomena of the century.” 
Also it was noted that, notwithstanding the 
increasing attendance in high schools and 
universities, “every year there are 
thousands who leave school before reaching 
high school.” These thousands have especial 
need of an elementary-school introduction in- 
to the world of books. “Teach boys and girls 


* Paper read before the School Librarian’s Section 
of the A. L. A., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July, 1924. 
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not only story books, but books on mechanics 
and science and art and biography and ever, 
phase of life’s activities. Second, let ever, 
school assign to someone the task of develop. 
ing the library, relieving that person of all o: 
a part of his other duties to give him time for 
his library opportunities. Third, let 
school that can, employ on full-time a trained 
librarian, even if to get a trained librarian jt 
must select its best teacher and send her at pul 
lic expense to the best library school and into 
the best library systems for instruction and in. 
spiration. And finally, let there be developed 
adequate institutions for the training of libra- 
rians—men and women of great heart and 
sound mind, with love of children, with faith 
in humanity, with a growing sense of the im- 
portance of intelligence in every act of daily 
life; leaders who can play their part in build- 
ing citizens to match the zreat institutions and 
the gigantic problems of our day. Trained 
and sustained intelligence for the masses of 
mankind everywhere is the vision of this 
generation. In the realization of that vision 
the school library, leading out into the public 
library, will have a larger and larger part. 


ever\ 


in the Elementary School* 
TAWNEY, 
Minneapolis 


to use books” was one suggestion of Mr. Car! 
H. Milam in discussing before this conference 
the library’s part in home education. He said 
further that when boys and girls are taught 
to like books, the problem of adult education 
will be largely solved. 

Evidently it should be the prerogative of 
someone who has charge of the book interests 
of elementary-school children. to give them 
instruction in the use of books. Logically the 
person to do this is the librarian. She knows 
better than any one else what helps the |i- 
brary contains for the present needs of chil 
dren. Also, she can so direct the instruction 
that pupils after leaving school will 
be able to grasp intelligently the opportunities 
afforded by that splendid institution for adult 
education, the public library. 


so 


Speakers before this school libraries grou 
other years have maintained that: “The chief 
functions of a librarian who works with chil- 
dren, are to inspire in boys and girls a habit 
of reading and to teach them self-dependence 
in a library. The fact is probably established 
here and needs no further discussion. 

This paper does not include the former o! 
these functions, the privilege of leading chil- 
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dren to the joy of reading and guiding them 
to know the best literature; it is concerned with 
the second duty of the librarian: that of giv- 
ing instruction in the use of the common ref- 
erence tools in the library. It also includes 
the care of books, that phase of instruction 
which naturally precedes other phases and will 
be considered first in this paper. 

Teaching the care of books must be done 
in the old, old way of Isaiah: “Precept upon 
precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, 
line upon line; here a little and there a little.” 
It needs to be begun as soon as the children 
begin to handle books. Even in the kinder- 
varten, the leaves of picture books must be 
turned without tearing or soiling, and the 
backs of books must be guarded from injury. 
And the instruction must continue as long as 
there is need for it. 

Three things should have special emphasis 
in teaching the care of books. ‘The first is the 
need for saving books and may be called thrift 
in books. By this is meant keeping the avail- 
ability and condition of books as perfect as 
possible. In general pupils are taught to save 
that they may enjoy the experience and profit 
of possession and that they may practice self- 
restraint. No more practical applications of 
these purposes come to children than when 
they enjoy the pride of being responsible for 
books, the distinction of knowing what is in 
books, and the peace of mind which follows 
self-restraint in using books. 

The second point is respect for public prop- 
erty. The idea of general ownership is easily 
conveyed to children from homes where com- 
radery prevails or the advancement of the 
family unit. But these are comparatively few. 
Other children usually are slow to see that 
the free books in their hands are trusts from 


their fostering friend, the public. Books are 
among many taken-for-granted things, and 
must be removed from that class. How? By 


the teaching of gratitude for the use of books 
and a civic pride in returning all books loaned 
in good condition. 

The third point is description of the book 
itself. The structure of a book is interesting 
to every child. An illustrated talk about its 
physical make-up usually induces enthusiastic 
investigation of the bindings of all available 
books, with jadmiration for the strong and 
compassion for the weak ones. A trip to a 


book bindery, or a vivid description of the 
process of binding a book, will call forth from 
a class more suggestions concerning the care 
of books than can be found in any published 
discussion of the subject. 

Children can be led to a comprehension ot 
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the necessity for constant thoughtful care of 
the books they handle. Still, they must be re- 
minded often of this necessity, until habit will 
abet judgment in protecting their printed 
friends. 

It is an acquaintance with the printed parts 
of books and their purposes, which arouses 
the regard of boys and girls. A first grade 
child will point with pride to the “name on 
the title-page” of his primer, rejoicing in that 
possession because it is much more than “just 
a book.” The name has given it individuality 
and the title-page is its name plate. All pupils 
should know and use the various printed de- 
vices that appear in the books furnished for 
them. Then books will seem animated in their 
helpfulness and pupils will enjoy using them. 
Thus may be laid a foundation for further 
teaching about books. 

This brings us to the other part of our sub- 
ject: essentials of instruction in the use of 
books. 

The principal of an elementary school said 
recently: “I think every boy and girl ought to 
know how to use these helps. The school is 
glad to co-operate so that the library course 
shall cover as many book tools as the children 
can use, and that the lessons shall be thoroly 
learned by the pupils.” This principal’s vision 
of a “library course which shall cover as many 
book tools as the children can use” prevails 
among library and school educators, who have 
had a part in library teaching. Usually it 
includes instruction in the use of an ele- 
mentary dictionary, book indexes, simple gen- 
eral encyclopedias, the card catalog (when 
children have access to one), classification (if 
the library is open shelf), and “Who’s Who 
in America.” 

A definite course may be and should be fol- 
lowed in each school receiving instruction. 
When there is a library in each school, or 
when a school has access to a public library, 
the content of the library course will be de- 
termined by the books in these libraries. If 
the school is too remote from a library for 
the use of these facilities, as sometimes hap- 
pens in cities, the book tools in the school will 
be the basis of the course. 

Having decided the best courses for the 
schools which will be given teaching service, 
the conducting of these so that pupils will form 
habits of self-dependence in the use of the li- 
brary tools taught, must be provided. 

One of the essentials is that the librarian 
who gives the instruction should he convinced 
of its prime importance in the education of ele- 
mentary-school children. She should believe 
that self-dependence in a library is necessary 
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for the best mental development of the pupils. 
She should realize that it is necessary both be- 
cause it makes them sturdy in their thinking 
and because the ability to get specific informa- 
tion leads to the accomplishment of many of 
the ambitions of childhood, as well as those 
of maturer years. She should appreciate too 
that instruction connected with schools is the 
only means of giving a fair chance of knowing 
the delights of self-dependent library work to 
every child. For comparison of number of 
children who come to the library with the num- 
ber of children in the school shows that the 
library does not reach all the boys and girls. 
Nor can it, without co-operation with the 
schools. 

Another essential is that the teaching libra- 
rian should have a teacher’s ability to take 
charge of a class and to conduct a lesson. 
Whether we call this pedagogy or common 
sense or both, matters little; but it is of im- 
portance that a subject as vibrant with useful- 
ness as library instruction should not be de- 
vitalized by poor teaching. The librarian who 
teaches should be as capable as any other 
teacher who works with the children. 

It will be necessary in many communities 
for the librarian to seek the good will of 
school authorities toward the idea of library 
instruction before effective library-and-school 
co-operation can be established. More often 
than not it wins its own welcome. Any 
skepticism which exists can be removed by 
successful class work and by practical demon- 
strations of the possibilities and usefulness of 
the lessons. In some cities such instruction is 
assigned a definite amount of time in the course 
of study in the public schools. But whether 
working on a definite or an indefinite time 
basis, it is desirable that instruction be given 
during school hours and that school credit be 
allowed for it. And the co-operation of teach- 
ers in making daily application of the lessons 
adds greatly to the value of the work. 

It is essential also that the instruction in the 
use of book tools should correlate with the 
course of study in the school. The librarian 
should be so familiar with the curriculum that 
she can anticipate the needs of the pupils and 
plan lessons accordingly. 

If encyclopedia information about spices is 
to be demanded, one or more encyclopedia les- 
sons will be given. Use of the outside guides, 
the inside guides, the paragraph headings and, 
if need be, the index volume should be mas- 
tered by the children, that they may be self- 
dependent in finding such information. If sup- 


plementary reading about Japan is soon to 
be scheduled the pupils will be drilled in using 
When the cata- 


the card catalog to find books. 
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log is in an open shelf library, talks on the 
arrangement of books on the shelves, and prac. 
tice in finding books of given numbers will 
accompany catalog work. 

This timeliness of subjects will add a_ pur. 
posefulness to library teaching that is quite 
indispensable in the development of self-de- 
pendence. The idea of correlating a single 
lesson, however, will not overshadow planning 
the sequence of lessons. That is to say, if one 
lesson is necessary as a foundation for another 
this fact should govern the order in 
which these lessons are given. What the first 
library lesson ought to be depends on whether 
or not the school teaches alphabeting. Pupils 
who use book tools must be able to arrange 
letters and words in alphabetical order. If the 
school fails to equip them with this skill, the 
librarian will direct drills that will do ». 
Tests in alphabeting should be given before at- 
tempting to teach the use of a dictionary. If 
the schools fail to emphasize dictionary work, 
the librarian should direct drills in this also. 
From the fourth grade, where the necessity fo 
“looking up words” begins, thru the sixth 
grade, pupils should be given exercises and 
tests calculated to keep their facility in using 
a dictionary in pace with their mental develop- 
ment. ; 

Thoroness in teaching these two subjects is 
essential to effectiveness of instruction in th: 
use of book indexes, simple encyclopedias, the 
card catalog, and almost any other subject 
which the school course makes it wise to in- 
clude in the use-of-books course. 

One other essential to systematic library in 
struction is the keeping of records of the 
achievements of each class during its course 
of instruction. The records of any class furnish 
the basis for planning a new lesson for that 
class. 

The methods of teaching each of the book 
instruction subjects are but incidentally men- 
tioned here. Adequate discussion of them 
would require another paper. 


lesson, 


BOOKS “ON APPROVAL” 
To the Editor of the Liprary JourRNAL: 

I note in the September Ist number, page 7!2. 
an appeal from a “Suffering Librarian.” W: 
live up to our Instructions to Agents by re- 
turning the book express collect if necessar) 
when not ordered. Sending books on approval 
is an old practice with law publishers and re- 
sults in a spotty and chaotic jumble so often 
found in law libraries. We will none of it. 

G. E. Wire, Librarian 
Worcester County Law Library, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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British Information Specialists in Conference 


FIRST conference of Special Libraries and 

Information Bureaux was held from 5th 
to 8th September at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
Herts. Over eighty attended. 

The objects of the conference were outlined 
at the opening session by Dr. R. S. Hutton, di- 
rector of the Non-Ferrous Metals Research As- 
sociation, and J. G. Pearce, director of the 
Cast Iron Research Association. 

Subsequently, Allan Gomme, librarian to 
H. M. Patent Office, London, B. M. Headicar, 
of the London School of Economics, and Dr. 
S. C. Bradford, of the Seience Museum, South 
Kensington, addressed the conference on their 
respective libraries. 

Group meetings on the scientific, industrial 
and economic libraries were addressed by W. 
M. Corse, of the National Research Council. 
U.S. A., Miss L. Stubbs, B. A., and H. G. Lyall. 
The session on economic and statistical libra- 
ries indicated waluable developments which 
are taking place with regard to forecasting of 
trade tendencies. 

An address by Lieut. Col. J. M. Mitchell. 
0. B. E., secretary to the Carnegie Trustees. 
outlined the policy of the trustees with regard 


to special libraries, and L. Stanley Jast, chief 


librarian in Manchester, and Lieut. Col. E. L. 
Johnson, director of the Cleveland Technical 
Institution, dealt with special libraries in rela- 
tion to other libraries and institutions. 

Among the details of methods and equip. 
ment, Dr. J. C. Withers. of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association, presented a 
paper on abstracting, and H. Rottenburg. of 
Cambridge, on a guide to scientific and techni- 
cal literature. Bibliographical aids to special 
libraries, such as Subject Index to Periodicals 
and World List of Scientific Periodicals. were 
considered. 

The important function of the press in col- 
lecting and distributing information was dealt 
with by F. H. Masters, editor of The Electrician, 
and V. C. Faulkner, editor of The Foundry 
Trades Journal, and at the concluding session, 
Dr. E. A. Baker, director of the School of Li- 
brarianship, University College, considered the 
question of training men and women for work 
in special libraries. 

In order to ensure continuity of interest, 
without forming another association, a standing 
committee of the conference was appointed 
with power to consider matters in the interests 
of those engaged in directing or operating spe- 
cial libraries, and to convene a further confer- 
ence at some future date. This committee is 


representative of a wide range of institutions, 
and has already held its first meeting. 

The most striking feature of the conference 
was the keenness displayed by a large numbe: 
of highly diversified interests, including scien- 
tific, technical, industrial, wholesale and re 
tail commerce, railways, political, agricultural. 
covernmental, universities, press, medical, so- 
ciological and banking. This diversity served 
merely to emphasize the common interest of all 
these agencies in receiving, treating and dis- 
tributing documentary material. 


A. F. Ripuey. 


Public Libraries and Censorship 


HE following is a summary supplied by the 
International Labor News Service of the 
charges in a report made by the Library Em- 
ployes Union to the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Labor at its meeting 
at Atlantic City in August. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Atlantic City, N. J.. Aug. 6—Great founda- 
lions, including the Carnegie Foundation, are 
bitterly assailed in a report made today by the 
Librarians’ Union to the American Federation 
of Labor. The report was referred to the 
standing committee on education composed of 
George W. Perkins, Matthew Woll, John P. Frey 
and Charles Baine. This committee was in- 
siructed to investigate the charges found in the 
report and to bring in a set of findings for 
final action. 

The charges are, briefly: 

1—That Carnegie libraries are not controlled 
by the municipalities in which they exist and 
to which they have been given. 

2—That such libraries are controlled by 
boards of trustees in no sense responsible to the 
people, but appointed generally by the Founda- 
tions themselves, or with their approval. 

3—Such control, under the terms of the Car- 
negie contracts, is perpetual. 

1—Public moneys, appropriated by cities and 
states, pass out of control of the givers imme- 
diately upon their donation and are adminis- 
tered by the Foundations or their trustees. 

5—That there is rapidly coming into being a 
system under which only books approved in a 
certain manner may be placed on Foundation 
Library shelves and that amounts to a censorship 
and is so intended. 

6—That an unjust certification of librarians 
is coming into practice and is being urged gen- 
erally as a law of the future; this system exists 
by law now in three states. 
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The librarians presented their report after a 
long study of the situation and they urge among 
other things, that civil service be introduced for 
library employes. They urge that some way be 
found to restore full municipal or local con- 
trol over libraries, no matter by whom founded 
or financed, in the belief that a library is a 
public utility and that its shelves must not be 
controlled by any agency except a public agency 
constantly responsible to the public. 

“We have long stood for absolute freedom 
from censorship of what the people read, as 
well as the plays they see,” said Vice President 
Matthew Woll, who made the report public. 
“We have found that the advocates of censor- 
ship miss few opportunities to forward their 
dangerous idea. But we believe that freedom to 
think and to know is a real right that belongs 
to all men and women and not to a restricted, 
favored few. 

“We shall go into the charges made in a most 
thorough manner. They indicate a condition of 
most serious character, intolerable in a free 
country among free people.” 


A Model Bank Library 


MODEL small library for a bank, shown 

at the American Bankers Association meet- 
ing held in Chicago, September 209—October 2, 
aroused much interest among visiting bankers. 
The exhibit was arranged by the Chicago com- 
mittee of the Financial group of the Special 
Libraries Association. Furniture used in the 
exhibit, loaned by Library Bureau, was chosen 
with bank library needs in view, and the books 
were loaned by local bank libraries with the ex- 
ception of a very few from publishers. 

A 24-page booklet entitled “Your Bank and 
the Organization of Its Library,” designed to 
answer the specific questions most often asked 
by bankers contemplating the starting of a bank 
library: What is a bank library? How shall it 
he organized? What will it do for the bank? 
What will it cost? What kind of a librarian 
should be put in charge? 

This discussion is followed by classified lists 
of books, periodicals, trade and financial serv- 
ices and aids in selecting business books most 
needed by the bank library. Ruth G. Nichols, 
librarian, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, was 
chairman of the committee on exhibit and to 
her tireless efforts much of the success of both 
exhibit and pamphlet was due. She was ably 
seconded by her executive secretary, Julia E. 
Elliott, of The Indexers and the other commit- 
tee members: Sue M. Wuchter, Continental and 
Commercial Bank; Louise B. Krause, H. M. 
Byllesby and Company: Virginia Savage, Hal- 
sey, Stuart and Company. 
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The introduction in the pamphlet offers Miss 
Nichols’ services, as chairman of the Methods 
Committee of the Special Libraries Association, 
in advising with bankers in planning for finan- 
cial libraries, on which there will probably be 
returns from the exhibit for some time to come. 
The growing interest in bank libraries was evi- 
dently focused by this concrete and practical 
exhibit, which, by the way, was financed en. 
tirely by Chicago banks and investment houses. 


Free On Request 


HE library of the British Library of Infor- 
mation, 44 Whitehall Street, New York, wil! 
give any library willing to pay for transporta- 
tion anv of the following: 
Statist, 1920-1922. 
New Statesman, 1923. 
Board of Trade Journal, 1920, 1921. 
Economist. 1919-1922. 
Times Weekly, 1923. 
Labour Gazette, 1918-1921. 
Bankers’ Magazine, 1922-1923. 
Current History, 1920-1921. 
Round Table. 1921. 
Times Literary Supplement, 1922-1923. 
Atlantic Monthly, 1922. 


Cornell University Library has the following 
books in duplicate that will be gladly sent to 
any library, so long as the supply lasts. upon 
receipt of postage indicated. 

These books have not been sent to libraries 
as exchange copies because it was not known 
how many libraries already had them. 

Smith, Goldwin. Labour and capital. A letter 
to a labour friend. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1907. Bound. 3c. 

Smith, Goldwin. Lectures and essays. Toronto 
& New York. 1881. Stitched but not bound. 
10c. 

Work, Henry Clay. Songs. 
G. Work. 1% leather. 30c. 

U. S. Coast and geodetic survey. Atlas of the 
Philippine Islands. Washington, 1900. 25c. 
Kindly address Cornell Untiversity Librarv. 


Compiled by B. 


‘Research Information Service 
URING the winter of 1921-2 the National 
Research Council sent out a notice headed 
“Technical Questions Answered Free” to be 
placed on library bulletin boards. These are 
now misleading, as this service to the general 
public has been discontinued. Librarians are 
accordingly requested to remove and destroy 
any copies of this notice which they may be ex- 
hibiting. The Research Information Service 
is now restricted to furnishing information bear 
ing on research problems in the physical and 
biological sciences and their respective tech- 








HE directories listed below are supple- 
[Tents to the list published in the 
LipraRyY JouRNAL of May 15. 
The information incorporated . herein has 
been acquired thru answers to the question- 
naire received after the earlier list had gone !o 


press. 

I am also indebted to Miss Helen Hemphill, 
Mr. D. N. Handy and Mr. R. N. Johnston for 
suggested additions and to Miss G. W. Wood 
for calling my attention to the fact that the 
Fairchild Company has discontinued _ publi- 
cation of the National Directory listed under 


Clothing. 

Annual directory of trade marks. Boston: Shoe 
retailer (166 Essex St.) 1924. 49p. $1. 

Issued as supplement to the Shoe Retailer, May 24, 
1924. Lists trade marks of the shoe trade. 

{merican Hospital Digest and Directory. 537 S. Dear- 
horn St., Chicago: G. D. Crain, Jr., 1924. 269). 
Annually in January. Free with subscription to 
Hospital Management and to hospital people. 

Directory of hospitals in the United States and 
and Canada, and digest of hospital and nursing laws. 

American Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
Membership directory. 421 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: W. L. Harrison. secretary, 1924. 62p. 

Biographical directory of railway officials. New York: 
Simmons-Boardman (Woolworth Bldg.) 1922. $6. 

Brands of fire brick and other refractories, together 
with a list of manufacturers in this country and in 
Canada. 5th ed. 220 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Refractories Manufacturers Assn, 48p. pap. 

Buyers’ guide. New York: Millinery Trade Pub. Co. 
(1225 Broadway), 1924. 500p. $1. 

Issued semi-annually. Names, address and telephone 
numbers of millinery companies in the Ul. S. also 
allied trades. 


California Food Products directory. 445 Mission st.. 


San Francisco: “Mercantile Guide” Directory Pubs. 
204p. Biennial. $6.50. 
Clancy’s red book service. Chicago: Lumbermen’s 


Credit 
1800p. 

Issued in Feb. and Aug. of each year. Loaned or 
leased as part of service. Ratings of lumber and 
woodworking industries. 

Directory of manufacturers’ showrooms or agents or 
iobbers in Greater New York. New York: House 
+ eae Review Co. (71 Murray St.), 1923. 15p. 

Published annually in August issue of House Fur- 
nishing Review. 1924 edition in preparation. 

Dockhan’s dyers and finishers report and directory. 
— Dockham Pub. Co. (46 Cornhill), 1924. 

p. 
Lists print works, bleacheries, dyers, chemical and 
dyestuff manufacturers. 

Edison directory. A list of manufacturers, agents, 
dealers and contractors in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
New York: N. Y. Edison Co. (Irving Place and 15th 
St.), 1924. Gratis. Published quarterly. 

Film yearbook, 1924. New York: Film Daily (71 W. 


Association (608 S. Dearborn St.) 1924. 


44th St.), 1924. $2.50. 





American Directories, 1922-1924 





Buying guide, lists studies, laboratories, camera- 
men, directors, stars, theatres, etc. 

Insurance directories are issued by the departments of 
insurance of many of the states. Recent publications 
have been received from Alabama, 1923; Kentucky, 
1923; New Hampshire. 1923; Texas, 1924. 


Julius Cahn-Gus Hill theatrical and moving picture 
guide. New York: Chronicle Pub. Co. (Columbia 


Theatre Bldg.), 1921-22. $4.50 with supple- 


ment, 
1924 edition in preparation. Lists railroads, hotels, 
theatres, newspapers, transfer companies in U. S. 
and Canada. 
Mercantile guide. 445 


800p. 


Mission st., San Francisco, 


Calif.: “Mercantile Guide” Directory Pubs. 890p. 
$6.50 plus postage. Biennial. 
Business directory of the principal cities and 


towns of California. 

Merchant Tailor Designers Association. Year book. 
314 South Fifth st., Springfield, Ill: L. A. Danner, 
secretary, 1924, 225p. Annual. Not for sale; circu- 
lation restricted to members of the association. 

Millinery trade directory. New York: Illustrated 
Milliner Co. (656 Broadway), 1924. 320p. 25c. 

Issued semi-annually. Lists manufacturers, im- 
porters of flowers, feathers, and hats. 

Official railway equipment register. New York: Railway 
Equipment and Publication Co. (424 W. 33d St.), 
1924. $2 per copy. $15 a year. 

Issued monthly. Lists express and sleeping car 
companies, and private car lines as well as railway 
companies with detailed statements of equipment. 

Pocket list of railroad officials. New York: Railway 
Equipment and Publications Co. (424 W. 33d St.), 
1924. $2 per copy, $15 a year. 

Issued quarterly. Lists names and addresses of 
railroad officials, railroad associations and members 
of state and federal regulatory bodies. 

Standard insurance directory of New England. Boston: 
Standard Pub. Co. (141 Milk St.), 1924. $3. 

Lists fire, marine, casualty. life and miscellaneous 
insurance companies. 

United States. Employment 
public employment offices. 
Off., 1924. 20p. 

Watts’ official railway guide and hotel directory ot 


Service. Directory of 
Washington: Govt. Prtg. 


South. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Watts Pub. Co., 1924. 
292p. $3 a year. 

Published monthly. Lists hotels and resorts in the 
South. 


Mary kvHer 


Industrial 


Librarian, 
Board. 


JAMESON, 


Vational Contlerence 


Hymn of Hate 


By nature I lean to the gentle and kind: 
I would not do harm to the mouse or the flea; 
To grief or misfortune I'll never be blind, 
And the least sign of sorrow is painful to me: 
But there’s one pest I hate—he makes me see red; 
T would boil him with oil or suspend him on hooks; 
T would out-Nero Nero to see him lie dead 
This pest who makes notes in the Library books. 
I have read of some crimes that have made me turn 
pale; 
| have heard of the misdeeds of Morgan and Kidd; 
I know that spilt blood can tell many a tale, 
And I’ve read nearly all of what Jesse James did. 
In the course of my life T have heard quite a lot 
Of pirates and such like and other great crooks; 
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But there’s one crook I know who is not hung or shot 
The pest who makes notes in the Library books. 
I'd fain be a high brow; I'd fain read the deep; 
A treatise on Einstein would fill me with joy; 
The reading of light stuff will put me to sleep, 
And with less than old Plato my fancy will cloy; 
But I cannot be wise, for my efforts are vain, 
So TIl stick to cheap verse, with its ranting of 
brooks; 
For studying science, all is made plain, 
By pests who make notes in the Library books. 


I'm not above joy in a play upon words, 
And Harry L. Mencken can fill me with glee: 
I'd like old John Burroughs, who wrote well of birds. 
But all such, I fear, must be foreign to me; 
So it’s back to Zane Grey, for ‘tis there I will stick; 
From Plato te Mencken, wherever one looks 
One comes across notes, and they're penciled in thick. 
By pests who make notes in the Library books. 
Joserpn D. Heape in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch of September 30. 


Wanted Lists of Books in Foreign 
Languages 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

Occasional references to foretgn lists in the 
department “Recent Bibliographies” have been 
found very useful. 

The Committee on Work with New Americans 
of the Massachusetts Library Club wishes to 
urge more librarians making even short lists of 
recommended books in foreign languages, or 
lists for adult beginners in learning English. 
to send a copy to the Lisrary JourNAL for no- 
tice. 

Lists of books for library use with foreign- 
born laborers, both men and women, are espe 
cially valuable, and worth sharing with others 
concerned with this phase of library work. 

Epona Puiturps, Chairman, 
Committee on Work with New Americans, 
Massachusetts Library Club 


Library Dating Slips and the 
Post Office 

HE local postmaster of a western city re- 
cently decided that libraries should pay first 
class rates on library books containing a dat- 
ing slip. He held that the dating slip con- 
stituted a personal communication to the bor- 
rower. The matter was referred to the A. L. 
A. Committee on Federal and State Relations 
and at once taken up with the Postmaster 
General at Washington. Assurance was im- 
mediately given by the Department that it was 
not the intention to require first class postage 
on library books and that the local postmaster 
would be so notified. The Committee requests 
that it be informed of any similar cases in the 
future in order that they may also be brought 

to the attention of the Postmaster General. 
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Minneapolis Library Extension 

HE proposed new building for the Minn 

apolis Public Library was definitely abay 
doned last year when the Library Board foun 
itself unable to carry out the conditions which, 
governed Mr. T. B. Walker’s gift of land and 
art collections. As the site is convenient jt 
was decided to spend $220,000 on remodelin; 
the present thirty-five year old building. 

A new wing will house all the service depart 
ments such as the cataloging, book-order and 
branch department, County service, Hospita| 
service, receiving room, and supply room. 

In the central court will be erected steel book 
stacks which will contain half a million books 
All the books in the present book stacks wil! 
be moved into these central book stacks so thai 
all the departments surrounding the court wil! 
have access to the book collection. 

The rooms in which the service department- 
are now located and the large rooms in whic! 
books are now stored will be turned into larg: 
reading rooms for the public. This will giv: 
ample room to readers and ample space fo 
hooks for many years to come. 


The life of Dr. William T. Harris, who con 
tributed much to the library movement as super. 
intendent of schools at St. Louis, and later a- 
United States Commissioner of Education. is to 
be published on November ] by the Nationa! 
Education Association, under the title “Willian 
Torey Harris: His Philosophical and Educa 
tional Views,” by Dr. John S. Roberts, of New 
York City, as a cloth bound volume, which wil! 
sell for two dollars. 


Are You Voting ? 

American government. 
Reard, C. A. American citizenship. 
hishop, J. B.  Pesidential nominations and elections 
Brown, G. F. Your vote and how to use it. 
American commonwealth. 
Popular misgovernment 


Ashley, R. L. 


Bryce, James. 
Cruikshank, A. B. 
United States. 

DeKoven, A. F. Primer of citizenship. 
Gordy, J. P. History of political parties in the | 
Gross, E. A. Manual for women voters. 
Hadley, A. T. Undercurrents in American politics 
Howe, J. B. The eve of election. 
lenks, T. W. We and our government. 
Kales, A. M. Unpopular government in the | 
Munro, W. B. Government of the U. S. 
Government of American cities. 

Seymour, Charles. How the world votes. 
Stanwood, Edward. History of the Presidency. 
Young, J. T. New American government. 

Bulletin of the Haverhill Public 
September. 


Library for 
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IBRARIANS and teachers should hold 
themselves equally and jointly responsible 
not only for teaching children the use of the 
book, but in using the care of the book as a 
means of teaching thrift, care for public prop- 
erty and other personal and civic virtues, as is 
pointed out in Miss Tawney’s article. The 
book can thus be made not only the key of 
knowledge, but an important element in up- 
building character, beginning with the child 
in the kindergarten and extending thruout 
school life and so into the still broader field of 
adult life for which preparation must be made 
iu the school days. This teaching cannot be 
ioo elementary, for it is astonishing how many 
crown people in these days do not know their 
alphabet, but go thru page after page of the 
dictionary or telephone book, instead of strik- 
ing toward the right letter, and how many do 
not know that a table of contents, giving a 
conspectus of the book, is usually to be found 
at the beginning and the alphabetical index 
for detailed references at the end of a book. 
This is indeed the A B C of book use, but 
\ BC is, after all, at the basis of education. 
The child should be taught also that the title 
page itself indicates the individuality of the 
book and of the author, and that the actual 
date of writing the book is usually to be found 
in the copyright date rather than in the pub- 
lisher’s imprint. From this basis much good 
development may be worked out as the little 
learner stows away facts and methods which 
may prove of use in daily life. Begin at the 
beginning, as Miss Wisdom wisely points out; 
and the making and use of classroom libraries 
for the middle grades cannot be better treated 
than in the practical paper which comes from 
Miss Zachert’s wide experience. 


URING the war the American Library Asso- 
ciation did its meed as one of the “Seven 
Sisters of Service” thru its national War Service 
Committee, with the help of the men and women 
who volunteered for the overseas work as well 
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as those who did their part at home. It is 
well that in this year of grace 1924, in which 
there seems to be the dawn of real peace, the 
library profession should turn its thought in 
that direction, as was done during Library 
Week at Lake Placid, the peaceful lake which 
like much else so-called does not always fulfill 
its name. The gathering itself was entirely 
peaceful and inspiring, and was honored by 
the presence of the Librarian of Congress, too 
little seen of late years at library meetings. The 
topic was emphasized by the address of Secre- 
tary Libbey of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, whose protest to President 
Coolidge on national defense or  mobiliza- 
tion day, attracted general attention, and other 
speakers usefully developed the subject from 
the library point of view. The propaganda for 
peace is one that can scarcely be criticized, for 
it is under peaceful conditions that libraries. 
like other educational institutions, do their best 
work. The American Library Institute, meeting 
simultaneously, dealt largely with the subject 
of adult education, on which a symposium will 
presently be printed in the Lrsrary JOURNAL. 


N another page will be found a summary 

from the official Labor News Service of 
the charges made against public libraries by 
the Library Employees Union at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Labor. The report 
previously given in the press covered only one 
or two of the charges and to these we have 
already alluded. Further reading of the re- 
port extends the list of misapprehensions which 
it engenders. As before stated, the Carnegie 
Corporation has no control whatever over the 
expenditure of funds in the library systems 
whose buildings are Carnegie gifts, and with 
very few exceptions libraries, when 
municipal, are administered by library boards 
appointed by the elected authorities of the city 
or town and having no relations with the Car- 
nevie Corporation beyond their duty to require 


these 
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as trustees of the gifts the appropriations for 
maintenance which the gifts involve. The 
charges seem to be made with reference to the 
library systems of Greater New York, in whose 
lower grades these complainants are largely 
found, apparently not informed of conditions 
elsewhere. The New York Public Library offers 
to the citizens of Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond boroughs the use of the finest reference 
library of its class in the world because of the 
great bequests forming the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations and the recent generous 
gifts of New York citizens, which provide not 
only the collection, but also the cost of admin- 
istration of this foremost library, including the 
salaries of the administrative staff of the 
reference department. This great responsibility 
is administered by trustees selected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the endowments, 
including representatives of the City in the 
persons of the Mayor, Comptroller and 
Borough President, and these same trustees ad- 
minister the circulation department, including 
the Carnegie branches, thruout the city. This 
is in accordance with the mutual contracts 
between the Carnegie Corporation, the City, and 
the Library trustees, and it would be a pity 
indeed if the reference and _ circulating 
divisions, so well administered by broad- 
minded citizens, who give their service with- 
out pay or stint, should be separated, and gifts 
from private citizens repelled by change of 
policy. 


HE Brooklyn Public Library, which re- 

ceived from the old Brooklyn Library its 
Montague Street collections and endowments, 
includes on its Board representatives of the 
earlier library, but half of the membership are 
appointees of the Mayor, who, with the three 
officials above named, give the municipality a 
working majority, while with 1928 all mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the Mayor. The 
Board of the third system, that of Queens, 1» 
appointed entirely by the Mayor and has the 
same ex officio members, but it cannot be said 
that it has been administered with more effec- 
tiveness or more public spirit than the other 
two. In fact, Greater New York is an interest- 
ing example of the three methods of library 
government by a private board, by a board of 
mixed membership and by a board entirely 
appointed by the city’s head. It must be con- 
fessed that the first-named method of govern- 
ment has been that which has insured the most 
generous gifts from private citizens, aside from 
the question of adequate support for the circu- 
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lation Department. It is to be hoped that the 
American Federation of Labor will indeed 
make a thoro investigation of the allegations, 
as there is no class in the community to whom 
the public library system should mean more 
or so much as to the wage-earners whom this 
great organization represents. 


T is to be lamented that the greatest city 0! 

America gives least support to its library 
systems. The figures for 1923 show that, while 
Cleveland with a population of 796,000 made 
library appropriations of $836,666, or $1.05 
per capita, and Boston with 748,000 appropri- 
ated $779,935, or $1.04 per capita, thus ex. 
ceeding the dollar standard, and Detroit made 
a good third with 993,000 population and 
$881,568 appropriations, or 89 cents per capita, 
with other great cities following down the 
line, the New York Public Library for 
the three boroughs, aggregating 3,235,098 pop- 
ulation, received but $1,073,262, or 35 cents per 
capita, and Brooklyn, with 2,156,000 popula- 
tion, received for its public library only $645.- 
759, or 30 cents per capita—at the bottom of the 
list. For the upkeep of the Carnegie branches 
and the adequate supply of books and service foi 
the public needs, New York in its budget for 
1925 asked $1,410,026, and Brooklyn $913.10. 
while Queens, which like Brooklyn still lacks 
an adequate central library, and received in 
1923 $286,230, a much more liberal per capita 
appropriation than its greater sisters received. 
asked for $953,244. Brooklyn has ruffled the 
Board of Estimate authorities by succeeding in 
its defense of its contract with the City in the 
mandamus suit, and His Honor the Mayor 
and the Comptroller, tho at swords points 
on all else, are united in disfavor of the un- 
fortunate Brooklynites. Mayor Hylan accord- 
ingly criticized Brooklyn’s desired increase as 
the most brazen demand that had come before 
him, quite ignoring the like appeals from the 
other boroughs, notably that of Queens. Post- 
war economies have compelled many libraries 
to starve the public appetite for new books and 
to limit replacements unduly, as well as to 
deny to the public the potential service they 
would gladly offer: but it is perhaps wiser not 
to ask too considerable increase in current ap- 
propriations, in view of the wholesome trend 
toward public economy which is reflected in the 
national and local budgets. It is always a pity. 
however, when economy goes so far as to in- 
terfere with efficiency in public service. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New 

Hampshire Library Association was held at 
Manchester, September 24-26, with a record at- 
tendance, 142 being present. President Willard 
P. Lewis gave an address on “The Librarian as 
an Educator.” Following this, Margaret Wid- 
demer spoke on her work as poet and novelist. 

Thursday morning was devoted to “Helps for 
the Small Library,” an informal meeting con- 
ducted by Frances Hobart, secretary of the 
Public Library Commission. F. Mabel Win- 
chell, librarian of the Manchester City Library, 
led the discussion. 

The general subject in the afternoon was 
the library and the trustee, with the following 
talks: “The Trustee and the Library,” by the 
Hon. Walter D. Hood, of Winsted, Conn.; 
“Why Catalog a Small Library,” by Mrs. M. 
B. Adams, Mason; “The Woman on the Library 
Board,” by Mrs. W. B. Fellows, Tilton; and 
“Problems of a Library Trustee,” by A. T. 
Dudley, Exeter. 

Automobiles were furnished at 5:30 thru 
the courtesy of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, for a sight-seeing trip about the 
city. At 6:30 a get-together dinner was en- 
joyed at the Carpenter Hotel. 

The winners of the State meeting scholar- 
ships were announced at the opening of the 
Thursday evening session by Frances Hobart. 
These are awarded every year to the librarians 
in the smaller towns who show the most excep- 
tional work in their libraries during the year. 
Martha E. Cutler, of Peterborough, and Clara 
Garvin, of Sanbornville, received the awards 
and attended the meeting as guests of the as- 
sociation. Grace E. Kingsland, of Hanover, 
and Hattie M. Greenough, of Langdon, re- 
ceived honorable mention. 

“Magazines” was the topic of the session 
that evening. Robert Bridges, editor of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, gave a most entertaining talk 
on the subject from the editor’s standpoint, 
while F. R. Strong, of the Rumford Press, gave 
some illuminating facts from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view. 

At the Friday morning meeting, devoted to 
children’s literature, Frederic Melcher spoke on 
“Better Books for Children,” and Alice I. 
Hazeltine, children’s librarian, Providence, R. I., 
on “The Library and the School.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Grace E. Kingsland, 
Howe Library, Hanover: first vice-president, 


Nathaniel L. Goodrich, Dartmouth College Li- 
brary, Hanover; second vice-president, Winifred 
Tuttle, City Library, Manchester; secretary, 
Helen G. Cushing, University of New Hamp- 
shire Library, Durham; treasurer, Helen C. 
Clark, Public Library, Concord. 

Winifred Tuttie, Secretary. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
T. JOHNSBURY was the scene of the annual 


meeting of the Vermont Library Associa- 
tion, Sept. 23-25, at which H. H. B. Meyer, 
president of the A. L. A., Walter Prichard 
Eaton, author, and Alice Hazeltine, children’s 
librarian of the Providence (R. I.) Public Li- 
brary, were speakers. 

Mr. Meyer gave a stimulating address on the 
library and adult education. He said that only 
by intelligence can civilization maintain itself, 
and, while the library cannot create intelligence, 
it can develop and train it thru the use of the 
resources at its command. 

“About Boys’ Books—Perhaps,” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Eaton’s address. He deprecated 
the current tendency of children’s librarians to 
include in lists of recommended books for boys 
only bloodthirsty and adventurous tales far re- 
moved from human experience. Boys need no 
prodding to indulge in such stimulus to the 
imagination, nor do they achieve imagination by 
running away from the facts of life, but by 
facing them. His plea was for more school 
and boy scout stories showing high ideals of 
conduct and codes of leadership. 

Miss Hazeltine spoke of the educational force 
of the home, the school and the library, and 
asked individuals who are inclined to think of 
books as too expensive for purchase to remem- 
ber that they are investments on which great 
returns may be realized. 

The State Commissioner of Education, C. H. 
Dempsey, outlined school needs in the way of 
literature, emphasizing the need of placing 
hooks within easy access of the children. 

An automobile trip, given thru the courtesy 
of the local Rotary Club, a visit to the Fair- 
banks Natural History Museum, and, before 
the formal sessions, a_ get-together supper 
served in the art room of the St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum to sixty people, were enjoyable 
features of the social side of the conference. 

The new officers are: President, Florence L 
Pratt, Brattleboro; vice-president, Ellen Brown, 
Norwich University Library, Northfield; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Priscilla Bancroft, Proctor. 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY WEEK 

NTERNATIONAL Friendship Thru Books 

was the theme of the sessions of the thirty- 
fourth Library Week of the N. Y. L. A., held 
at Lake Placid from September 22 to 27, a 
theme skilfully carried out thru the program 
arranged by President John Adams Lowe of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. Three hundred 
and twenty-one librarians and friends were in 
attendance, at what was voted a most enjoyable 
meeting. In addition to the program of the 
N. Y. L. A., the American Library Institute held 
two sessions. 

Frederick J. Libbey, executive secretary of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, 
struck the opening note in his address on “The 
Responsibility of Librarians for the Peace of 
the World.” He suggested a shelf of books which 
aim to promote world fellowship and an effort 
to educate children to intelligent understanding 
of other nationalities. Clara W. Hunt of Brook- 
lyn gave instances of how prejudices injurious 
to world friendship may be made or avoided by 
means of books. She urged the use of poetry 
and song and the choicest fairy tales of all 
lands, and ascribed our weakness in teaching 
world friendship thru books to the neglect of 
effort early in the life of a child and to the use 
of textbooks rather than works appealing to the 
imagination. Her hearers were furnished with 
lists of books which she believed should be 
translated into many languages for the further- 
ance of international understanding. George H. 
Locke, of Toronto, also made a plea for the 
imaginative and ideal in literature. 

Visiting authors continued the theme of the 
meeting. Anna Hempstead Branch described 
the work of the Poets’ Guild, which publishes 
poems on separate sheets, singly or in series, 
useful for gifts. The profits are to be used to 
establish a Poets’ House on the East Side in 
New York. Subscriptions of $10 a year will 
print 1,000 copies at five cents a sheet. Henry 
Seidel Canby, editor of the new Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, recommended that Ameri- 
cans cultivate the reading of authors whosée 
nationalities represent that of their ancestry, by 
way of coming to a better understanding of 
themselves. Constantine M. Panunzio and Kon- 
rad Bercovici charmed and impressed their 
hearers by their addresses, in which both men 
expressed their deep indebtedness to the Ameri- 
can public library. Mr. Panunzio said that in 
American libraries he had his first opportunity 
to get access to his own great authors. He 
believed it a mistake to have library assistants 
of the same nationality as foreign users of the 
library, preferring cultured Americans instead. 
Mr. Bercovici spoke of the old world as reju- 
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venated in the new. American literature and the 
American theatre have become what they are 
thru foreign influence. Every foreigner gives 
as much as he gets in America. Barriers be- 
tween nationalities become broken down in asso. 
ciation here. If a group from each country 
could be sent home there would be no more 
wars, 

Other authors who brought intense pleasure 
to their audiences were those scheduled for the 
evening programs. Besides Miss Branch, Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson read from her poems, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher read two unpublished 
stories written to order for her own small son. 


Julia A. Hopkins, of Brooklyn, read an 
illuminating paper on present-day novelists, 
which included thirty of those who are repre. 
sentative in the reading of today, and who 
give an understanding of England and_ the 
English. Mary Eastwood’s literary pilgrimage 
among Russian, French and Scandinavian au- 
thors emphasized the fact that a knowledve 
vained thru literature of the mental processes 
of a people as well as of the country itself 
eives added interest to travel. 

The county library movement was dealt with 
by Mrs. Kate Deane Andrew of Elmira, describ- 
ing Chemung County’s success in securing the 
co-operation of supervisors and the city’s 
library in giving service to the county, and by 
Ruth B. Drake, of Rochester, in a paper on the 
hook wagon in Monroe County. Helena S. Le 
Fevre, of Middletown, reviewed the notable su: 
cess of county organization in northern 
Michigan. 

A. L. A. President H. H. B. Meyer was pres 
ent to speak on the Association’s newer activi- 
ties,—scholarships, the new headquarters, adult 
education in twenty institutions, and interna 
tional work. Herbert Putnam made a brief ad- 
dress to the winners of N. Y. L. A. scholarships 
at the scholarship dinner held Wednesday eve- 
ning. After the dinner the scholarship alumni 
organized informally to raise funds for an- 
other scholarship. 


Among committee reports that of the Mem- 
bership Committee had its usual interest. As 
the result of a campaign in the seven districts 


of the state three institutional and 74. indi- 
vidual memberships were added. All have 
paid dues, bringing $83 into the treasury, and 
the expense of the campaign was but $16.20. 
The Committee on School Libraries reported 
that the regulation requiring the employment 
of trained librarians in the schools of the state 
has continued to interest the school authorities. 
In most cases they are ready to employ trained 
librarians if a sufficient number can be found. 
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The summer schools at Albany and Geneseo 
have trained this summer about thirty students 
each. Provision should be made next year for 
training a much larger number. No greater 
assistance in this matter could be given than 
by developing a six-weeks’ course at the sum- 
mer school at Columbia University. It should 
be a unified course like those given at Albany 
and Geneseo and should lead directly to library 
certification as the others do.* At the present 
time there are about 275 school librarians’ 
certificates in force in the state, obviously too 
few to meet the demand which will come dur- 
ing the next two or three years. 

An invitation to meet at Niagara Falls next 
year and a resolution to consider Lake Placid 
again a meeting place were both referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Margery Quigley, Endicott; vice-president, 
Mrs. Kate Deane Andrew, Elmira: secretary, 
Laure C. Foucher, Utica; treasurer, Ira Sitter- 
ley, Fredonia Normal School. 
CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

GRICULTURAL literature the main 

topic of the first day’s meeting of the 
Connecticut Library Association, Sept. 17, as 
befitted the place of meeting, the Connecticut 
Acricultural College at Storrs, near Willi- 
mantic. President Charles L. Beach welcomed 
the visitors and told of the college and _ its 
work, including the Experimental Station and 
the extension work, after which the librarian, 
Edwina Whitney, presented some of the in- 
teresting features of the library, which has 
18,000 books and 2,000 government documents 
which are gladly loaned to outsiders on_re- 
quest. Professor W. E. Britton of the New 
Haven Agricultural Experiment Station spoke 
on some books and bulletins relating to agri- 
culture, with particular reference to those for 
rural libraries. 

Foreign affairs were next in interest, with 
an account by Harry Miller Lydenberg of his 
five months’ stay in eastern Europe, already 
described by him in the Liprary JouRNAL for 
September 1. Howard Bradstreet of Hartford 
in his talk on “The Old Library and the New 
Population” outlined ways for helping the 
foreign-born who comprise about one-third of 
the population of the state. At the first eve- 
ning session Clarinda C. Richards of 
York gave a most interesting talk on the recon- 
struction work done by the Society of Friends 
in Poland following the return of the refugees 
from Russia. 

Matters of professional interest were taken 
up by Edith M. Phelps of the H. W. Wilson 


Company, reviewing some of the latter’s re- 
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cent publications; Miss Jones of Wallingford, 
who spoke on censorship in the rural library, 
and F. K. W. Drury of Brown University. 
giving five points to consider in picking plays 
for amateur production. Mr. Drury’s talk was 
supplemented by one by Professor H. A. Sneck- 
erson of Storrs, who stressed the value of the 
little theatre movement to rural 
and described his work with the State College 
Players. The last speaker was Dr. Edmund W. 
Sinnott of Storrs. who, speaking on the 
Architecture of Karly New England 
Churches,” traced their evolution from the ear!- 
iest structures, when they were meeting-house. 
storehouse, and fort, thru the time when they 
became really church-like, their changes par- 
alleling the changes in the lives of the people. 

An invitation the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Library Association to meet with all the 
New Eneland associations and the New York 
Library Association at Swampscott next June, 
was accepted. In view of this it was voted to 
have the May meeting preferably in the central 
part of the state. 

Officers elected were: President, Edna H. 
Wilder. Middletown: vice-presidents, William 
H. Bishop, Brooklyn, Judge George N. Car- 
rington, Winsted, May A. Willimantic. 
Lucius F. Robinson, Hartford: secretary, Greta 
Brown, New Britain: treasurer. Helena B. Al 
ford. Hartford. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
dpe thirty-fourth meeting of the Iowa Library 
Association, held in Boone, October 1-3, was 
the largest meeting of the association, there 
being 225 present. 

The address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
A. J. Barkley, president of the Library Board. 
in which she paid tribute to Senator C. J. A. 
Ericson and his daughter, Miss Rena Ericson. 
for their gifts for the original library building 
and for the beautiful addition which was erected 
last year. 

An address on “Music Appreciation and the 
Library” was given by Fannie R. Buchanan, of 
Grinnell, educational lecturer for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, illustrated by Vie- 
trola_ records. Following Miss Buchanan. 
Frances Mason gave a short explanation of the 
beautiful color prints which adorned the library 
walls, loan exhibits from various places. She 
called attention to their good and bad point: 
and showed other prints more or less desirable. 

In the evening, Dallas Lore Sharp spoke on 
“The Magical Chance” which comes to every: 
one in opportunities which if seized result in 
development to the individual and benefit to 
the world. To adhere thruout life to the de- 
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or ignore the chances which otherwise might be 
utilized. He gave as examples of men who had 
made the escape Dana, the author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” Jack London, Bret 
Harte, and others. 

At the Thursday afternoon session Sheik 
Rafel Emmanuel of Mesopotamia spoke on 
“Folklore and Songs of Chaldea.” “The Why 
and How of County Libraries” was discussed by 
Frances Hannum, of Racine, Wis. This talk 
was most helpful because of the fact that it was 
Miss Hannum’s own experience at no very dis- 
tant past, and she endeavored to show to Iowa 
librarians that what had been done in Wiscon- 
sin might be done in Iowa. Miss Mason gave 
a talk on “Art and Library Posters” illustrated 
by posters furnished for the purpose. Miss 
Mason freely criticized these in showing good 
and bad art and violation of the principles of 
design which should govern poster making. 

In the evening the librarians were the guests 
of the Boone Woman’s Club at a lecture on 
“Art and the Community,” by Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Art Institute, Chicago. Mr. Watson’s 
plea was that the large amount of leisure which 
now comes to us thru inventions and dis- 
coveries should be utilized in a manner which 
would enrich the lives of all. 

Friday morning Emily Van Dorn Miller, edi- 
tor of the Booklist, spoke on “To Buy or Not to 
Buy,” suggesting the later books which might 
be desirable for libraries but not yet in the 
Booklist. Mrs. Eva Cloud Taylor, of India- 
napolis, a former children’s librarian of Iowa, 
spoke on “Present Needs and Opportunities in 
Library Work with Children.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Mary Rosemond, State 
Library, Des Moines; vice-presidents, Mary 
Egan, Clinton, and Frances Mason, Boone; sec- 
retary, Elizabeth Walpole, librarian, Storm 
Lake; treasurer, Sadie Stevens, librarian, 
Carroll. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ier notes of hope were sounded at Colo- 

rado’s thirty-fifth annual meeting at Boulder, 
September 11-13. For the first time, a libra- 
rian from the “western slope” of the moun- 
tains by which this great state is divided, 
actually attended—after a 24-hour railroad trip 
and expense as great as that of many an A. L. A. 
to Western members. All honor to this ad- 
venturer, Miss Nutter of Delta, and to the gener- 
ous board which sent her. And it was an- 
nounced that the State library commission had 
actually received a sum of money from the 
state sufficient to publish Colorado Libraries 
until January Ist. Furthermore, the Governor 
came to the conference to give an address on 
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“The Librarian’s Opportunity to Awaken Social 
Consciousness in the Young.” 

The new legislative committee which will at- 
tempt again to put thru the bill for financial 
support and consolidation of the state library 
commissions received fine encouragement and 
suggestion. The legislative program of the state 
association has been adopted as a plank in the 
platform of tht Democratic state platform this 
fall. Dr. Sowers stated that the states get a 
fund for libraries averaging two per cent, which 
would give Colorado $18,000. This is over twice 
what the legislative committee are asking for. 

The meetings were held at Boulder, the seat 
of the state university, a charming town perched 
on the eastern slope of the foothills of the 
Rockies, an hour from Denver. The program 
was given on the campus, the Association being 
guests of the University and town libraries. 
About eighty were present including several 
librarians from Wyoming, including Mrs. 
Rogers of Casper, and Mrs. Moore of Cheyenne, 
both progressive county libraries. 

Features of professional and literary, interest 
alternated during the session. Rena Reese of 
Denver gave a paper on “New Standards in 
Library Training,” reviewing the Carnegie Cor- 
poration report and the work of the Temporary 
Library Training Board. A visit was made to 
the University library to see the fine new book 
stack wing accommodating 250,000 volumes. 
The extension department is also doing valuable 
service to the clubs and high schools of the 
state. 

Mrs. George F. Reynolds of the English de- 
partment gave a dramatic reading of Milne’s 
“The Romantic Age,” on Thursday evening, 
which was followed by a reception in the Fine 
Arts building. At the general session the next 
morning Miss McClung, librarian of the Park 
Hill branch in Denver, described her Poetry 
Circle which is interesting the girls of the 
neighborhood in the reading and occasional 
writing of poetry. Mrs. E. A. Hollscher of the 
State Preparatory School followed with a help- 
ful paper on “Some Tendencies in Current Liter- 
ature.” At sunset all adjourned to the heights of 
Panorama Park above the town for entertain- 
ment offered by members of the Boulder chapter 
of the Colorado Mountain Club. 

The new officers are: President, Helen Inger- 
soll, supervisor of branches, Denver Public 
Library; vice-president, Katharine Marvin, 
librarian, Sterling Library; secretary-treasurer. 
Linda M. Clatworthy. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EN-MINUTE talks on library conditions in 


southwestern states by delegates to the 
second biennial conference of the Southwestern 
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Library Association at Sante Fé, N. M., August 
28-30, combined with papers on the art and 
literature of the southwest to make a program 
of absorbing interest. Wilma Loy Shelton, 
of Albuquerque, presided in the absence thru 
illness of President Elizabeth Howard West, of 
\ustin, Texas. 

Miss West, however, was an active partici- 
pant in_the meeting thru a paper on library 
conditions in the southwest in general, and by 
another paper on the opportunity of the library 
to assist in the illiteracy crusade, read by Le- 
Noir Dimmitt, of the University of Texas, 
\ustin. A corner in the library reserved for 
aid to America’s illiterates and near-illiterates 
would be an instructive and helpful one, she 
said. The library may not be able to have 
classes of illiterates within its walls, but it 
can give to teachers of adult illiterates oppor- 
tunity to examine approved reading tests and 
writing equipment and other books for adult 
beginners. Club women and_ speakers on 
illiteracy need access to statistics, clippings, 
magazine articles and bulletins. 

Isabel L. Eckles, state superintendent of 
public school instruction, said that, properly 
taught, reading should develop the child’s 
taste for literature, fit him to read intelligently 
and with delight great works of literature, and 
create a lifelong interest in reading. 

“To consider speech as a literary element 
may seem odd, especially with the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose ordinary speech is so far from 
being so, yet with our Spanish-Americans it is 
not only a literary element but the chief literary 
element and medium which they have,” said F. 
S. Curtis, Jr. “The Spanish ability for im- 
promptu verse is as live here as in any other 
country of Spanish origin. It seems to come 
as easy as breathing, and almost every Spanish- 
American community possesses its champion 
“poeta” or versifier whose functions are many 
and various. Weddings, births, deaths, bap- 
tisms, fires, all events, tragic and comic, fall 
within the province of this functionary. The 
time is not so far past when here in Santa Fé 
of a Saturday night the College Street bridge 
had a poet at each end, the one at the north 
singing the glories of Santa Fé and the one at 
the south those of Analso (the region of the 
south rio) and neither failing to point out the 
peccadilloes of the bailiwick defended by his 
opponent.” 

Olive Rush, who contributed 
Southwest,” sees in New Mexico a 
center. The state’s lure for painters, who are 
coming here in increasing numbers, lies partly 
in the charm of the rugged scenery—unusual 
with weirdly beautiful colorings. 


“Art in the 
world art 
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The people—the picturesque Pueblo and _ the 
Spanish type, give additional incentive. 

J. Frank Dobie, professor of English at the 
A. and M. college at Stillwater, Okla., read a 
paper on “Folk Lore of the Southwest and What 
is Being Done to Preserve It.” Elizabeth Wills 
de Huff gave a talk on Pueblo Indian folk tales, 
including a number of stories from “Tay-Tay’s 
Tales,” of which she is the author. 

“A quarter of a century ago the American 
Folk Lore Society depended on its activities to 
a large extent on men and women whose in- 
terests were more or less literary; today it 
depends largely on men and women whose 
interests are purely scientific, largely anthro- 
pological,” said Professor Dobie. “The result 
is a large hiatus, a blank, in investigation and 
preservation of native folk lore.” Saying he 
did not wish to be understood as deploring the 
shift of interest, he sketched the work being 
done by the New Mexico Archaeological So- 
ciety, School of American Research, Smithson- 
ian Institute, and others which, he said, have 
taken an exceedingly broad view of the field of 
archaeology in the southwest and embody sub- 
stantial folklore in their reports. He called 
attention to the fact that state historical socie- 
ties are preserving Indian lore. Saying that 
negro folk lore in the old south is a rich but 
scarcely touched field, he discussed the in- 
fluence of Spanish folk lore in the southwest, 
to which he said the late Emerson Hough had 
called attention. 

The ten-minute talks revealed the growing 
interest in library affairs in southwestern states. 

Arkansas, Mrs. Virgil McLellan reported, has 
had an access of interest in library work since 
the A. L. A. conference at Hot Springs in 1923. 
Traveling library service and organization of 
libraries bring more calls than the state aid 
can meet. Arizona has fourteen counties, of 
which but four have public libraries, with 
three semi-public libraries in two others. The 
University of Arizona conducts a_ traveling 
library service. Tucson has a Carnegie library 
with 30,000 volumes. The Copper Queen libra- 
ries in Bisbee and Douglas are open to the 
public but maintained primarily for the benefit 
of the employees. Mrs. John B. Hird, of 
Louisiana, also reported increased interest since 
the A. L. A. conference. There is a state library 
commission but no funds for work. All is be- 
ing done by private subscription. Most of the 
libraries in the small towns of Texas are sup- 
ported by donations or subscriptions. Six 
county libraries have been recently established. 
New Mexico recently organized a state library 
association with 75 members, which is making 

plans for another attempt to secure a library 
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law. There are twenty libraries, three in Car- 
negie buildings. Oklahoma ranks first in pro- 
portion of libraries to population. The libyary 
commission has 27,275 books in its collection, 
has 766 traveling libraries, and in 1923-1924 
sent out 29,468 books. The public libraries 
circulated 377,832 books, an increase of 32,- 
079. In Mexico the University of Mexico is do- 
ing much in library extension thru the Library 
Division of the Mexican Department of Educa- 
tion. Traveling library service ts on the in- 
crease and the representatives of library work 
are very hopeful for the future, particularly 
since the government shows an awakened and 
growing interest in making available library 
service to the ignorant and unlearned. 

Rafael Heliodoro Valle, of Mexico City. read 
a learned paper on relations between art, 
science and religion. Isidoro Armijo, receiver 
of the Santa Fé Land Office, acted as interpreter. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Wilma Loy Shelton, Albuquerque; Metta Wood- 
ward, Okla., secretary, and Christine Sanders, 
Helma, Ark., treasurer. The vice-presidents, 
representing the six states in the association, and 
Old Mexico are: Arkansas, Mrs. Beatrice Prall, 
Little Rock; Arizona, Kate Goodrich, Douglas: 
Louisiana, Lois Henderson, Shreveport; Mexico, 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Mexico City; New Mexico, 
Sue Goree, Santa Fé; Oklahoma, Mrs. Alma 
McLean, Tulsa; Texas, Frank Patten, Galves- 
ton. Tulsa, Okla., was chosen for the next 
biennial meeting of the association. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
, the fifteenth annual conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, held 
in Victoria, B. C., August 25th to 27th, there 
were 137 registered delegates, and about an 
equal number of Victoria citizens attended the 
evening sessions. 


The library as a factor in adult education 
was the general topic of the conference and 
was dealt with both in formal speeches and in 
round table discussions. In his presidential 
address, John Ridington, of the University of 
British Columbia Library, described the increas- 
ing importance of books in modern education. 
“The library has become the very heart and 
core of our best schools and colleges, but the 
intelligent and intensive use of books must be 
carried beynd the school room to the man in 
the street. We must encourage fearless and 
honest thinking, for just as the remedy for the 
ills of democracy is more democracy, so the 
cure for the defects of present-day education 
is better education. No means now available 
will accomplish this more effectively than those 
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habits of mind that come from wisely guided 
reading, or by explorations, undertaken fo; 
one’s own pleasure and satisfaction, into the 
treasure houses of experiment and experienc: 
to which books are the keys.” 

Peter Sandiford, of the University of Toronto. 
in his talk on the possibilities of education 
among adults, admitted that there is a measure 
of truth in William James’ dictum that man 
seldom has a new idea after he is twenty-five. 
However, with a little more effort, a more in 
tense and sustained application than is neces 
sary in youth, those of middle age and of old 
age, too, have the power of learning new thine 
Dr. Sandiford described methods of adult edu 
cation in England, where he was formerly con 
nected with the Workers’ Education Association 

One entire day was devoted to papers and 
discussions on the methods of adult education. 
Joanna H. Sprague, of Salt Lake City. and 
John S. Richards, of the Ellensburg Stat: 
Normal School, suggested ways in which libra- 
ries can work with night and continuation 
schools, labor colleges, neighborhood houses and 
other agencies. Miss Sprague believes that 
libraries can do much in supplying books and 
information service to other educational or- 
ganizations, that the library should not itsel! 
attempt to become a direct agent. “This is an 
age of specialization” ‘ “Specially 
trained teachers are needed for these special 
classes. We are specialists only in our own 
big field, the world of books. To select wisely. 
purchase and distribute these is the work on 
which we must specialize. It is a field large 
enough for the most energetic and ambitious.” 

Reader’s advisory bureaus and similar infor 
mation services were described by Jacqueline 
Noel, of Tacoma, and Helen Remsburg, of 
Puyallup. Methods of attracting and holding 
the interest of foreigners were dealt with by 
Agnes C. Hansen, of Seattle, and Zerlina 
Loewenberg, of Portland. Miss Hansen _be- 
lieves many educational needs of the immi- 
grant can be supplied by the library, among 
them an understanding of American values, and 
of American customs, and control of the English 
language. “I place the understanding of 
American values first, because I find that the 
most perplexing thing to the average immi- 
grant is the American passion for uniformity. 
It takes the alien a long time to discover that 
the American has other values, and longer still 
to discover what they are. He therefore con- 
centrates all his energies on quickly acquiring 
uniformity of dress, manner and speech, thus 
suppressing all natural expression of his own 
racial culture.” Methods by which the library 
can hold the interest of students leaving school 
were outlined by Helen G. Stewart, of Victoria, 
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and Lois M. Lyon, of Seattle, who agreed that 
altho the library can do much in attracting the 
boy or girl out of school, the real solution lies 
in the adoption of teaching methods which will 
better prepare the student for independent study 
when he leaves school. The building up of a 
reading tradition in the home is equally im- 
portant. 

“The New Outlook of the A. L. A.” was pre- 
sented by Judson T. Jennings, its retiring presi- 
dent, in a talk which gave to his audience much 
of Mr. Jennings’ own faith in the A. L. A. and 
his enthusiasm for the big projects which are 
now being undertaken. 

One of the most interesting and largely at- 
tended sessions was a “book evening” arranged 
by Sarah V. Lewis, of Seattle, during which the 
problems of administration were forgotten and 
many librarians and Victorians told of new 
voices in literature which they had heard during 
the year. At another evening session Judge F. 
W. Howey. of New Westminster, gave an ad- 
dress on the early literature of British Columbia. 
Judge Howey is known thruout the Pacific 
Northwest for his knowledge of the early history 
of this district. 

One session was devoted to round table dis- 
cussions and one to the business of the Associ- 
ation, which elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent. M. H. Douglass, University of Oregon 
Library: vice-presidents, Ellen G. Smith of 
Walla Walla; and Edgar S. Robinson of Van- 
couver: secretary, Constance R. S. Ewing of 
Portland: treasurer, Effie L. Chapman of Seattle. 

The exceptional hospitality and interest of 
the librarians and citizens of British Columbia 
was such as to demand special mention in any 
report of this conference. Large numbers of 
citizens attended all of the evening sessions and 
several distinguished Victorians contributed to 
the program. The Association was most lavishly 
entertained both in Victoria and in Vancouver. 


Ratpo Munn, 
Publicity Committee. 


BOSTON SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Te Special Libraries Association of Boston 
held its first meeting of the year on Mon- 
day evening, September 29, at the Walker 
Memorial Building, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

As this was the opening of a new year, the 
subject for the evening was “The Special Libra- 
ries Association of Boston, What It Was and 
What It Should Be.” One of the charter mem- 
hers. Mrs. Hartzell, of Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
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told of the organization of the Association on 
June 4, 1918, with twenty-six librarians present. 

Lewis A. Armistead, of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Co., mentioned the publication of the 
“Directory of Special Libraries in Boston and 
Vicinity,” which was issued in March, 1920, 
followed by a second edition in June, 1921, 
under Mrs. Hartzell’s leadership. He expressed 
the hope that it might be possible for the smaller 
libraries to send to the Association a monthly 
list of their accessions, these to be duplicated 
and a complete set to be distributed to each 
library. 

Mr. Hardy, also a charter member, and this 
year president of the national Special Libraries 
Association, gave a most interesting and enter- 
taining account of an attempt some twelve or 
fourteen years ago to organize a sort of eastern 
district group of the national S. L. A. This, 
however, did not survive as there were not 
enough members to maintain it. He, too, pointed 
out that the meeting of local groups of libra- 
rians and then again of these groups together 
at the national meetings has brought about that 
splendid co-operation which is found among 
special librarians thruout the country at the 
present time. 

The meeting was then turned over to Mr. 
Alcott, of the Boston Globe, who, with other 
members, reproduced the little play or “Meller- 
drammer” which the Boston members staged 
last June at the Saratoga meeting. 





LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


Vo charge is made for the insertion of notices in this 
department. 

Answers should be addressed to the respective adver- 
tisers, not to the editor. 

Those announcing positions open will save unneces- 
sary correspondence by making a statement of their 
requirements regarding the education, sex, approximate 
age, health, etc., of candidates for these positions. 


POSITION OPEN 


Wanted: Assistant experienced in children’s work 
to take charge of and develop grade school stations. 
Also assistant for general adult work, including cir- 
culation, reference, cataloging and some outside sta- 
tion work. Salaries $1200 to $1500 depending on 
qualifications of applicants. Hackley Public Library, 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Children’s librarian with library school training and 
experience wanted in Savannah, (Ga.) Public Library. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. 


Princeton University Library invites applications for 
a position as assistant cataloger of periodicals. Initial 
salary of $1,500, with opportunity for advancement. 
Address: J. T. Gerould, librarian 











Borer, Emma M., 1918 Western Reserve, 
is now librarian of the Statistical Department, 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 

Burcy, Florence D., 1917 Western Reserve, 
appointed librarian, Alma College Library, 
Alma, Michigan. 

CaLFEE, Margaret F., 1914 Western Reserve, 
is librarian, Dupont Experimental Station, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Camp, Mildred, 1924 Illinois, appointed libra- 
rian of the Ricker Architectural Library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Cate, Chester M., formerly first assistant, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif., 
succeeding George Watson Cole. 

CoLe, George Watson, has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif., which he 
has held since October 1, 1915, for rest, travel. 
and private bibliographical research. 

Dr. Cole was graduated in 1888 with the first 
class to graduate from the first American library 
school at Columbia University. He was cata- 
loger at the Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Library 
from 1885 to 1886; librarian of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1886 to 1887; assistant 
in the Newberry Library, Chicago, from 1888 
to 1890, and librarian of the Jersey City (N. 
J.) Public Library from 1891 to his resignation 
in 1895 to devote himself to bibliographical 
work. His best known compilations are the cata- 
logs of Americana (5 v., 1907) and of English 
literature and miscellanea (2 v., 1909) in the 
E. Dwight Church Library, and the check-list of 
English literature to 1640 in the Huntington 
Library, 1919, with additions and corrections, 
1920. He is also the author of numerous books 
on bibliographical topics. 

DuKes, Frances C.. 1913 Wisconsin, (Mrs. 
Forest F. Carhart), is librarian for Lincoln 
High School of the Des Moines city schools. 

Encuisu, Gladys. 1917 Western Reserve, 
is librarian, Piedmont High School Library, 
(Calif.). 

Erwin. Florence D., 1923-24 Illinois, ap- 
pointed librarian of the LaPorte (Ind.) High 
School Library. 

Hutcuinson, Lillian L., 1918 Western Re- 
serve, is librarian, Venice (Calif.) High School. 

Ketiy, Gertrude Cecilia, 1918 Wisconsin, 
is now a cataloger in the government library of 
the Panama Canal Zone, Balboa Heights. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Littieguist, Lillie C., 1918 Western Re- 
serve, is now field librarian, with Gaylord 
Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Morris, Esther F., 1923-24 Illinois, appointed 
high school librarian at Mankato, Minn. 


SHARPLESS, Helen, 1901 Drexel, of the 
Faculty of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs. 
and formerly of Haverford College Library, ap 
pointed to the faculty of the Syracuse Universit, 
Library School to teach reference work and 
cataloging. 

Stewart, Lavinia, 1913 Wisconsin, appcinte:! 
librarian of the Connecticut College Library a: 


New London. 


Vocetson, Helen E. 1905 N. Y. S., assistant 
librarian, appointed head librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Free Library succeeding Celia 
Gleason, who resigned last June. 


Warnock, Lucille M., 1920 Illinois, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Agricultural Library 
of the University of Tennessee to become refer- 
ence librarian of the Nebraska University 
Library, Lincoln. 

Wieper, Callie. 1914 Wisconsin, has resigned 
as librarian of the Public Library, Marshall. 
town, Iowa, to be librarian at Waterloo, Iowa. 

Wicutman, Dorothy, 1921 Western Reserve. 
is librarian of the Public Library, Kittanning. 
Pa. 

Positions in the libraries of New York hig! 
schools have recently been filled by the follow- 
ine graduates of the New York Public Library 
Schol: Rachel R. Anderson, 1917-18, Manual! 
Training High School; Florence FE. Foshav. 
1913-15, Bryant High School; Bertha Greene 
baum, 1917-19, Textile High School; Mrs. Jose 
phine Pavis, 1918-22, Seward Park High School: 
Madelyn Perkins. 1922-23, Commercial Hie) 
School. 

Further appointments of the 1924 class, Wis 
consin class are: Margaret Blakely, head of th: 
circulation department, Public Library, Wichita. 
Kansas; Geraldine A. Demmler, in the chil 
dren’s department, Fort Wayne Public Library: 
Germaine DuBrucq, assistant in the county de 
partment, Public Library, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
Mrs. Violet E. Kohler, librarian of the Publi 
Library, Ponca City, Oklahoma; Marian I 
Rugg, assistant in Washington Universit) 
Library, St. Louis, Mo.; Elizabeth W. Simpson. 
assistant, Public Library, Macon, Georgia. 
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~ ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


|, All orders are filled quickly, intelligently 3. Our SERVICE is second to none. 


and accurately. 4. English books are supplied as easily 


2. Back orders are carefully followed up. as American. 


A SATISFIED LIBRARIAN* WRITES: 


We wish to express our great appreciation of the EXCELLENT SERVICE which you are giving 
The PROMPTNESS with which we have been able to get books to our public, ESPECIALLY THOSF 


us. 
is entirely due to the good service which vou have been giving us. 


REQUESTED FOR PURCHASE, 
*Name upon request. 


Inquire about our simple order system 


Library Department ,,fF utnams — 


Just West of 5th Avenue 

















Of Course You Plan to Attend 
Your Own State Library Meeting 


Watch for the Gaylord Bros. Exhibit and the demonstration 
of the TORONTO METHOD of Book Repairing, to be 


shown this fall at 17 state meetings. 


“The ORANGE color scheme shows the GAYLORD exhibit.”’ 








GAYLORD BROTHERS " 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ 


Mere Than A Supply House, u )) 
A Library Service Institution. =a Hf A} rs 
= ¢ “7 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Ninety-four libraries, containing 3,587 books, 
making 95 visits to 92 towns and villages, were 
put in circulation by the Woman’s Education 
Association, Inc., according to the 52nd annual 
report for the year ending January 18. The 
circulation of 88 of these libraries was 9,475. 
The special libraries were retired and the libra- 
ries in foreign languages given to the state 
commission. The Association issues leaflet- 
catalogs of its travelling libraries, many of 
them memorial collections. The library in 
South Acton is very much a centre of com- 
munity work, reports Alice G. Chandler, secre- 
tary. “One evening the Boy Scouts were hold- 
ing a meeting in the front of the room, a 
dental clinic was being held in the middle, and 
Mrs. Edney [custodian] was taking lessons in 
cataloging from Miss Wiggins in the rear, the 
room being 25 feet long. They say the Boy 
Scout meetings are much more dignified than 
when they were held in a barn.” 


NEW YORK 


Library Legislation during the current year 
as reported by William Frederick Yust at the 
Lake Placid meeting of the New York Library 
Association during the week of September 
22nd includes the following items. 


and Bonds. A minor amendment 
clarifies the law relating to exemption from 
taxation of libraries. A_ bill authorizing 
municipalities to issue bonds for library pur- 
poses on the same conditions as other bonds 
failed. 

County Traveling Libraries. The bill in- 
troduced at the instance of the Library Ex- 
tension Division amended the education law to 
permit county supervisors to establish and 
maintain traveling libraries by appointing a 
committee of five to have charge, expenses to 
be paid in the same manner as other charges 
against the county. 

Standards of Service. An unsuccessful effort 
was made to repeal the law under which the 
regents recently put into effect a voluntary 
system of certification for librarians. Another 
unsuccessful bill required the librarian in any 
library supported by public funds to be a 
citizen. 

Special Libraries. For the Library of Port 
Chester, incorporated in 1877 under a self per- 
petuating board, an amendment provides that 
additional trustees be appointed by the village 


Taxes 


board and successors to life trustees by 
village president. The property and income 
of the corporation may be increased and a 
contract made with jthe village for money 
for maintenance. 

The Wadsworth Library of Geneseo is em- 
powered to invest its funds in the kind of 
securities prescribed for savings banks and in 
bonds and mortgages on real property worth 
fifty per cent more than the amount loaned. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
is incorporated with twelve trustees who may 
increase their number to eighteen. The ob. 
ject is to establish a library of books and 
manuscripts in Hebrew and cognate languages. 
Consolidation with other corporations having 
similar purposes is permitted. The Pierpont 
Morgan library is incorporated as a free pub- 
lic reference library. See Liprary Journat 
for March Ist, p. 215-220. 

Disgusting Literature. A bill relating to 
“prosecutions for the sale and circulation of 
obscene or disgusting literature,” failed. 

Law Libraries. Of seven bills relating to 
law libraries only two passed. One increased 
the salary of the librarian of the Supreme 
Cuurt of Binghamton from $1,200 to $1,500 
and that of the librarian of the appellate divi- 
sion, fourth department, from $4,000 to $4,500. 

A bill removing the limitation of $5000 for 
the salary of the librarian of the Supreme 
Court library at New York, also the maximum 
of three assistants was passed but was vetoed 
by the Governor. 

An amendment placing the county cour! 
library of Kings County under the control 
of the judges of the said court failed. 

As last year a bill to exempt from taxation 
the property of bar associations used for a 
law library failed. 

The law library of the third judicial district 
tried to get $3,000 from the state for books, 
furniture, etc., but the law requires that its 
maintenance be a charge on Greene County. 

An amendment to the education law pro- 
posed the placing of the eighteen supreme 
court libraries under the fiscal supervision o! 
the commissioner of education. According to 
this plan the governing body would report 
annually as do now the five hundred seventy- 
five public libraries for which the state ap- 
propriates $40,000 annually, or practically the 
same amount as that received by these eighteen 
libraries. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 





Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 
AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 





















CHIVERS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


is prepared to rebind and supply books in the new binding material 


Washable Finish Holliston Library Buckram 
Water-Proof, Sanitary Scratch-Proof, Antiseptic 





\ book bound in this new fabric cannot be affected by rain, dust, or sticky fingers. 
lt can be sponged clean without injury to the bright attractive colors. It wears well and 
is odorless. Because of its antiseptic and durable qualities it is an ideal binding for children’s 
books. 


FOR TESTING PURPOSES 


We invite librarians to send us a book to be bound in WASHABLE FINISH HOL 
LISTON LIBRARY BUCKRA M, without cost to the Library. 


Price Lists of new juveniles and replacements on request. 





CHIVERS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEW JERSEY 

A note in The Library and the Museum 
Therein, the bulletin of the Newark (N. J.) 
Public Library, thus summarizes the activities 
of the library in the year 1923: 

“Meanwhile [while refitting the library to 
the new addition] we rebuilt, equipped and 
started into work two branch libraries and 
planned a third; bought more books in 1923 
than we had in any year since the library 
opened in 1889; lent more books in 1923 than 
we have in any year since 1917; and this in- 
cludes lending far more libraries to schools 
than ever before; broke all records in lending 
pictures and designs; we brought in and fitted 
to their several tasks more new workers than 
ever before in a year; -classified by subject 
about 40,000 pamphlets and, with the help of 
a simple device, set them in rows where they 
occupy a tenth of the space that the same num- 
ber of books would fill, yet can be each found 
readily; improved on our best question-answer- 
ing tool—an Information File—which now fills 
eighty vertical file drawers; we enriched and 
improved our picture collection until, in addi- 
tion to several hundred thousand “pictures,” 
it contains, or guides one easily to, tens of thou- 
sands of designs in every field of applied art, 
from fancy kites to Coptic textiles. As for 
changes in methods, rules, processes, furniture 
and equipment. we had some thereof. every 


day!” 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Elon College. The Carlton library of Elon 
College, the gift of four members of the Carl- 
ton family, was formally presented to the col- 
lege September 27th. The donors furnished 
the building thruout besides meeting the cost 
of its erection, which reached $100,000. The 
building has an ultimate capacity of 187,500 
volumes. There are fourteen professors’ 
studies and seven seminar rooms, besides two 
reading rooms, one for men and one for women 
students. The building is unique in that its 
stack room is a building in the form of a 
vault inside the library building itself, which 
is fireproof. This double protection against 
fire or other accidents is a feature on which 
the donors especially insisted. 


GEORGIA 

Appropriation for the Georgia Library Com- 
mission for 1926 is to be $10,000 instead of 
$6,000 the present appropriation. The increased 
income will make possible the long desired 
building up of the Commission’s lending collec- 
tion and more work by the headquarters’ staff 
in organized work thruout the state. 





TWICE-A-MONTH 


OREGON 


Eugene. Contractors have begun work on th: 
new science building at the University of Ore 
gon, which will house the departments of geo 
logy and psychology and provide reading roon 
space on the second floor until a new library is 
constructed adequate to the needs of the uni 
versity. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland. The rebuilding of the Parnel| 
branch and the erection of a branch at Grey 
Lynn are part of the plans for next year’s work 
at the Auckland Public Library. The forty-third 
annual report shows 118,701 volumes in the 
libraries, including the Leys Institute, a refer- 
ence use of 117,416 and a circulation of 406. 
107 books, both increases over last year. 





LIBRARY CALENDAR - 


Oct. 15-17. 
Bancroft. 
Association. 

Oct. 15-17. At Omaha. Nebraska Library Association. 

Oct. 15-17. At Emporia. Headquarters at the Hotel 
Broadview. Annual meeting of the Kansas Library 
Association. 

Oct. 16-18. At Asheville, N. C. Headquarters at 
Grove Park Inn. Southeastern Library Association. 

Oct. 21-23. At Bloomington. Illinois Association. 

October 23. Three o’clock. At the new 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Library Club. 

October 23 and following days. At Springfield, Mass. 
Joint meeting of the Massachusetts and Western 
Massachusetts library clubs. 

October 27-30. At Pierre. Library Institute under 
the auspices of the South Dakota Library Commis- 
sion in connection with the South Dakota Library 
Association’s meeting. 

October 30-31, at Providence. 
ciation, 

Headquarters at Library, 

Nov. 12-14. At Indianapolis. 
ciation. 

Nov. 20. At New Brunswick, N. J. Fall meeting ot 
the New Jersey Library Association. Morning ses 
sion and lunch at the New Jersey Collge for Wo 
men; afternoon session at Rutgers College. 

November 20. Eight o’clock. At Roosevelt House, 28 
East 20th St. New York Library Club. 

November 28. At the Forest Park High School, Balti 
more. Maryland Public Library Commission’s an 
nual library conference. 

November 29. At Columbia University, New York. 
Twelfth annual conference of Eastern College Libra- 
rians. Those intending to be present should notify 
Frederick C. Hicks, Columbia Law Library. 

June, 1925. At Seattle 
Wash. of the A 
| aS can be 
made. 








At Saginaw. Headquarters at at the Hotel 
Meeting of the Michigan State Library 


library at 


New York 


Rhode Island Asso 
Commercial High School 


Indiana Library Asso 


Toward the end of the month. 
Forty-seventh annual conference 
provided satisfactory arrangements 
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OXFORD BOOKS Sy 


Documents on Christian Unity 1920-24. 
Edited by G. K. A. Bell. $2.50. 
This book contains ninety documents concerned with 
Church Unity. 

A History of France from the Death of 
Louis XI, by John S. C. Bridge. Vol- 
ume II; Reign of Charles VIII, 1493-98. 


$5.35. 

Of the first volume, published in 1921, The Times | 
Literary Supplement says: “Mr. Bridge has chosen his 
period well. It is one that has scarcely been touched 
by English historians. ... He has produced a volume 
which no writer on England in the fifteenth century 
is likely to leave unread. 


White Jacket: or The World in a Man- | 





of-War. By Herman Melville. With 
an introduction by Carl Van Doren. 
Net 80c. 


This book describes life in the American Navy of 
eighty years ago. Melville shipped as an ordinary 
seaman on a United States frigate in 1843, and 
served for upwards of a year. The account of his 
man-of-war experiences contains “some of the wittiest 
and jolliest writing in all Melville.” 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 WEsT 


32ND STREET, NEw York 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





$4.00 a year 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Journal of the Newer Theatre 


50 cents a copy 
The Edito 
Edith J. R. Isaacs Stark Young 
Kenneth Macgowan 


NDISPENSABLE to progressive 

librarians as the only authorita- 
tive record of the new movement 
which is establishing the theatre as 
a vital factor in our educational, 
social, and art life. It pictures com- 
pletely by text and illustration the 
progress of every phase of the mod- 
ern theatre, from the viewpoints of 
the playwright, actor, producer, 
architect, scene designer and audience. | 


Send for catalogue of plays and of articles 
on Little Theatre organization and equipment. 


7 East 42nd Street New York | 















| as the League of Nations, 


| 
| 
| inform themselves fully on this subject | 
| of world-wide | 
| owes it to himself and his government 


A Minute With iiwesiens. | 


No other subject is so much discussed 
and every 
library owes its readers a chance to 


interest. Every citizen 
to have an intelligent opinion on this 
important subject. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


a large, well bound book will be sent to 
any library postpaid for $1.75. 

This book has something to say of all 
the leading plans for preventing war, and | 
much more of the “educational plan,” | 
advocated by the leading educators of this | 
and sixty other countries at their recent | 
meeting, than any other publication. It | 
also contains in brief the opinions of more 
than two hundred eminent men and | 
women of the world on the League of | 
Nations. This and a good index makes | 


| 


the book invaluable. 
THE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS CO. 








Meadville, Pa. | 


ANNOUNCING 


Jesus the Man 


An Historical Study 


By Vicror E. Harrow, A.M 


Here is the book you want for those thoughtful 
readers who have not been satisfied with the 
material about Jesus with which they have been 
flooded recently. 


This book is just the opposite. It is not a pan 
gyric, not an appeal to the emotions, but an ac- 
curate, scholarly study of the human Jesus in the 
light of modern historical, scientific and psycho- 
logical knowledge. It is a thought-provoking book, 
which answers many prablems of long standing, 
yet is a narrative, vivid and attention-compelling ; 
accurate and profound enough to satisfy the 
scholar and philosopher and at the same time 
simple and entertaining enough to seize and hold 
the interest of young people 





Cloth, 256 pp. 54% x & Price $2.50 


eae 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA 






































THE LIBRARY SURVEY 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

In re your editorial on the “Survey” in the 
current JOURNAL. 

As I have as yet received no communication 
from the Committee that would justify my 
forming an opinion, I cannot say whether the 
questionnaires against which lances are being 
broken, have been wisely composed or not. 
But one thing should be borne in mind. And that 
thing is that no one can plan wisely or build 
wisely without knowledge of actual conditions. 
The Committee proposed to find out what ac- 
tual conditions are and then to acquaint us 
with them. In the ultimate analysis it is as 
simple as that. 

We may consider that many of the schedules 
are too long or that they are devoted to mat- 
ters of no real importance. If the latter is so 
we may express regret, but when we have wiped 
the sweat from our brows we are not likely to 
say that any really important things are 
omitted. 

When the “Survey” is printed we may dis- 
agree with conclusions held or recommenda- 
tions advanced therein but we shall have the 
facts. 

And as a profession endeavoring to build 
it would seem to me we should be exceedingly 
grateful to any one willing to provide us with 
the facts. 

O. R. Howarp THomson, 
James V. Brown Library, Librarian. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


THE MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 
October 7, 
To the Editor of the Lisrary JOURNAL: 
Will you allow me space for a reply to Miss 
Brinton, who challenges the accuracy of my 
statement in “The Hospital Library” in regard 
to medical librarianship? “Miss Jones,” she 
says, “dismisses the subject thus: ‘A librarian 
trained or experienced in all branches of library 
work will have no difficulties in carrying on 
the medical library in spite of lack of know- 
ledge of medical terms which she will soon 
acquire. This is, unfortunately, the general 
librarian’s attitude toward medical librarians. 
No account is taken of the time it takes to ac- 
quire the knowledge of what books to purchase, 
what journals to subscribe for, if professional 
medical library work is to be done. Miss Jones 
is speaking of the clerical worker only.” 
Just why Miss Brinton should assume that 


1924. 





THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 


I was speaking of the clerical worker only, 
when I expressly stated “a librarian trained 
or experienced in all branches of library 
work,” [ do not understand. A clerical worker 
could not assume the librarianship of a medi- 
cal or any other special library, but a lib: 
rian trained or experienced in all branches o! 
library work could and can and does make 
a success of medical library work. 1 did ji 
myself and I do not lay claim to more than 
the average amount of brains or application 
Miss Carrie Williams is doing it 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
library. 

To emphasize and reaffirm my statement | 
submit the following bit of autobiography. 
After ten years in the Radcliffe College library 
where I cataloged and classified the first 18,000 
volumes of that library, did all the reference 
work for professors and students, handled the 
numerous periodicals, the pamphlets and_ the 
binding, all I needed to learn to handle the 
5,000 medical books and the 5,000 medical 
pamphlets in McLean Hospital was the medi 
cal nomenclature, the medical reference books 
and the sources of medical information. The 
foundation of library work—cataloging, classi 
fication (I made a new one at McLean with 
the help of the doctors), reference work. etc.. 
was the same for the medical library as for the 
college library. Miss Williams, trained in 
a public library, finds medical library funda- 
mentals no different from those of the publi 
library. I did, of course, ask questions of 
the doctors at McLean Hospital and I con- 
sulted the Boston Medical and the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital libraries and borrowed 
books from the Surgeon-General. In other 
words, I studied my especial job as any libra- 
rian must do when she undertakes a specialty. 

As a matter of fact, | had much more to 
learn in handling the patients’ or general li- 
brary, for I had little knowledge of current 
fiction and no understanding of the psycho- 
logy of the insane. That library called for 
tact, sympathy, human interest, a constant giv: 
ing of one’s self, while the medical library 
simply called for an intensive application of 
library technicalities and a degree of initiative. 
So, from fifteen years’ experience with a medi- 
cal library, I reafirm that “a librarian trained 
or experienced in all branches of library work 
will have no difficulty in carrying on the medi- 
cal library,” and I refuse to bear the responsi 
bility of such a preposterous idea that “a cleri- 


now in 
medical 
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Preparation of Periodicals for the Bindery 


By GERTRUDE STILES 





A very useful pamphlet for Librarians and their assistants to 
help them on the problem of getting periodicals ready for the bind 
ery. YOURS — FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 1965 East 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Ga. 








































WE SPECIALIZE IN LIBRARY BINDING ONLY 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
Corner of Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 
Newark, New Jersey, Library Binders 










All our work is under our own supervision. Our 36 years’ experience enables us to give the best 
workmanship, service and quick delivery at the most moderate prices. 
Send for latest Price List. Let us bind two vols., Fiction Size, as samples of our work. 
All books are insured against loss while in our bindery. 




























IF BOOKS COULD BE BETTER BOUND WE WOULD DO IT! 


HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BOOK SERVICE 


Our service is much more than the mere taking of orders and handling them in a mechanical 
vay; from the moment your order reaches our office until its delivery we are alert to every possible 
detail which might in any way contribute to the welfare and satisfaction of our customers. We are 

ving this to thousands of librarians. 
Have You Tried It Out? 


Lists on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Myrick Building SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING! 










































Rebinding with Art Buckram is 
ECONOMICAL 


because it resists hard usage 
Send for sample and TEST it! 


Interlaken Book-Cloth 


The standard since 1883 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R.1.—NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 THOMAS STREET 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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cal worker only” could possibly handle intelli- 
gently a medical or any other special library. 

E. KATHLEEN JONES. 
Division of Pubic Libraries, 

State House, Boston. 

A REFERENCE QUESTION SIMPLIFIED 
To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

I was interested in Miss Mann’s presentation 
in the September JourNAL of the method used 
by a research worker to discover material on 
the sulphur beds of the island of Saba. The 
elaborate method followed was doubtless logi- 
cal but [ am sure many of our insistent and 
sometimes rudely impatient readers would not 
have meekly waited for us to make the thoro 
analysis there presented, resulting in “two sets 
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TWICE-A-MOV1 





of figures” and a “plotted curve showing 
peak” as a point of departure. 


Five minutes consultation of the Eney 
paedie van Nederlandsch West-Indie {|}. 
jamin and Snelleman, 1911-1917) would | 
been sufficient to show the date of the 
workings in question, 1876, as weil as that 
the later development in 1903-1905. 

Scientific methods in research work are 
very well but a wealth of material from whi 
to draw upon and that properly brought 
is of vastly more importance, where time ; 
money are to be considered. 


Ropert J. Usuer, Reference Librarian 
The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago. Ill. 




















CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 








Catholic School Interests for June is a Catho- 
lic Library number, containing contributions 
from Rev. William Stinson on “Library Glean- 
ings in Transit” from Boston to the Library of 
Congress; on children’s reading clubs, by M. 
Gertrude Blanchard, of Pittsburgh; on the 
Catholic Reader's Guide to Periodical Publica- 
tions, already discussed at meetings of the 
Library Section of the Catholic Educational 
\ssociation, and on the library and social wel- 
fare by Dr. John A. Lapp. Rev. Henry H. Reg- 
net writes on “The Religious as Librarian,” and 
William S. Merrill, of the Newberry library, 
discusses some iccals of Catholic librarianship. 

Directions for covering pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles and for the care of similar fugitive 
material used in teaching, with lists of neces- 
sary materials, are given by Helen L. Price in 
Unit orsity High School Journal for June (58th 
and Grove sts., Oakland, Calif.). The cost of 
equipment and supplies in Miss Price’s list is 
less than $25, a paper cutter and stapler being 
the most expensive items. Miss Price also dis- 
cusses the mechanics of a book project, re- 
sulting in a production of a finished book, 
ranging from rules for the order of contents 
in a well-made book to illustration, stapling 
and binding. 

Suggestions offered by the Denver (Col.) 
Public Library for improving service to Den- 
ver Public Schools have been issued by the 
Schools as monograph number nine, and teach- 
ers in the schools have been requested to be- 
come familiar with its contents, and to follow 
the suggestions as closely as possible in making 
use of the facilities of the library. The library 
in particular requests that the teacher give the 


pupil simple and specific wording of the topic. 
and that sufficient notice be given the library so 
that it may not be called upon, for instance. 
for non-existent material or material that needs 


before being handed to young 


censorship 
people. 

Manhattan and the New York Public Library 
share the star role with the small hero “Nicho 
las’ in Anne Carroll Moore’s new 
that name (Putnam, 331p., illus., $2). Of all 
the many and mouth-watering parties held 
the story the biggest was that in the library 
with a banquet in the Main Reading Room. 
literary circus in the Central Circulatio 
Room, and the oldest fairies in New York dan 
ing, by invitation, on the roof. But, as_ th 
sub-title indicates, it is a Manhattan Christmas 
story, and so fascinating does it make the cit 
seem that it will certainly reawaken Miss 
Moore’s childhood desire “to see New York 
and spend a Christmas there” in its readers. 
grown-up or juvenile. 

Dedicated “to the librarians of America. 
in gratitude for countless kindnesses,” May 
Lamberton Becker's “A Reader’s Guide” has 
been published by Holt (374p., $2.75), and 
puts between covers the answers to question- 
most frequently asked of Mrs. Becker when she 
was the “Reader’s Guide” of the literary sec- 
tion of the New York Evening Post. The topics 
covered include “Is There a Novel About 

?”:Writing and Writers; The World 
Tour; Time Past and Present; The Arts and 
Graces; Children and Education: Religion 
and The Drama, ending with a word of advict 
on building a personal library and a marvel 
index. 


book 


ously succinct 
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QUALITY. SERVICE 


The following qualities are essential in a good library binding: 
Flexibility, Durability, Attractiveness, and low ultimate cost. 
Our library binding possesses all these and more. 


Wagergoord + Co 


“Samples bound free” “Our binding outwears the book” 
Library Bookbinders 
LANSING, MICH. 


ee 

















REENFORCED REPRINTS 


GROSSET AND BURT REPRINTS :: 77 CENTS PER COPY 


More DURABLE than publishers’ bindings; ordinarily last more than 3 times as long. 
More ECONOMICAL than resewed bindings; cost 15 cents less 
CONVENIENT; reénforced books open flat. 

SERVICEABLE; can be rebound, 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR LIBRARIES 


Librarians are urged to write us for details 


LIBRARY BOOK HOUSE 33 17 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


x 




















OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG, GERMANY | 


LIBRARY AGENT 
German and Eastern-European Literature of every kind. 


Current books — Continuations — Periodical Subscriptions 
Out of print books—Bibliographical Information 


Write for details about my method of doing business, based on 50 years’ experience 





REFERENCES: The Library of Congress, The New York Public Library, the Libraries of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Northwestern University, of the University of Michigan, Illinois, 
California, Chicago, Pennsylvania, etc. 











THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 1965 East 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Georgia 


Librarians interested in 


The WATERPROOF LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


Manufactured by the Holliston Mills 


Can get full information about this material by sending an ordinary 8’ book, 
Fiction or Juvenile, for binding as a free sample of our work 























RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 








GENERAL 

Becker, May L. The reader’s guide book. 
374p. O. $2.75. 

Katalog over bocker som folk-och skolbibliotek 
=" Grundkatalog 2. Stockholm: Ivar Haegg- 
stroms boktryckeri. 172p. O. pap. 

National Southeastern University Library. 
logue, April, 1924; class list and author 
Nanking, China: 136p. Q. pap. 

New York State Library. Best books of 1923; 
selected for a small public library. Albany, 57p. 
April 1, 1924. (Bull. no. 801). 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ADVERTISING 

Allen, Frederick J. 

new ed. Macmillan. 9p. 

See also PuBLicity 
Agutvas, THOMAS 

Michelitsch, A. Kommentatoren zur summa theo- 
logiae des Hl. Thomas von Aquin. Graz und Wien: 

Verlagsbuchhandlung “Styria.” 203p. 0. pap. 


Breve 
Avey, Albert E. Historical method in Bible 
study. Scribner. sibl. S. $1.25. (Life and re- 


ligion ser.) 


Holt. 


Cata- 
index. 


(), pap. 


Advertising as a_ vocation. 


bibl. O. $2. 


sosTON. See Music 
Cuitp WELFARE 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Children’s Bureau and 
other pubs. relating to children; list of pubs. for 
sale. . . . Ilp. June 1904. (Price List 71, 
Ith ed.). 
CITIZENSHIP 
Almack, 
Houghton. 
education.) 


John CC. Education for citizenship. 
Bibl. D. $2. (Riverside textbooks in 


DescripTION AND TRAVEL 
Blair. Colombia, land of miracles. Century. 
bp bibl. D. $3.50. 
Epvcation, ApuLt 
Thompson. Laura A., comp. Workers’ education; 
recent references on adult workers’ education. U. 
S. Dept. of Labor. Monthly Labor Review. Sept. 
1924. p. 190-203. Supplements list of June 1922. 
EpucaTion, Revicious 
Retts, George H. The curriculum of religious 
education. Abingdon. Bibl. D. $3. (Abingdon relig. 
educ. texts, ser.). 
Epucation, RetiGious-——-CONNECTICUT 
Stewart, George. Jr. A history of religious edu- 
cation in Connecticut to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Yale. 4p. bibl. O. $3.50. 


COLOMBIA 


Niles 


college 


ETRURIA 
Fell, R. A. L. Etruria and 
Bibl. footnotes. D. $2.75. 
Fiction 
Hunt, Percival, and others. A_ brief course of 
ten lectures and bibl. on the contemporary novel. 
University of Pittsburgh. 60p. O. pap. apply. (Radio 
pub, no. 3). 
An outline and 
no. 1). 
FICTION 
Walbridge. 
list of novels in 
characters New 
Lihrar ’ Pook News 


Rome. Macmillan. 


bibl... . Ip. (Radio pub. 


CHARACTERS 

Earle F.. comp 

which real 

York Public 
Sept. 1924. p 


Romans a clef; a 
people appear as 
Library. Branch 
50-56 


FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF 
Alexander, Mary, comp. 
1624-1924; a select list of 
of Friends (Quakers) and _ its 
libraries. Norwich (England) 
Readers’ Guide. July-Sept. 1924. p. 
HUMANE SOCIETIES 
Shultz, W. J. The humane 
United States, 1910-1922. 
(Columbia Univ. studies in pol. sci. v. 
Hyciene, MENTAL 
Burnham, William H. The normal mind; an 
introd. to mental hygiene and, the hygiene of 
school instruction. Appleton. Bibl. D. $350. 
LABOR AND LABORING CLASSES 
Fitch, J. A. The cause of 
Harper. Bibl. $3. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Pan American Union 
America; suggestions 
12p. bibl. Q. apply. 
Mencken, Henry Louis 
Frey, Carroll. A bibliography of the works of 
H. L. Mencken. Philadelphia: Centaur Book Shop 
v. p. D. apply. 
MunicipaL GOVERNMENT 
Rex, Frederick, comp. 


George Fox tercents 
books on the Societ 
founder — in 
Public Libraries 
133-137. 


movement 
Longmans. 
tS). 


industrial unrest 


Section of Education. Latin 
for teachers. Govt. Prtg. 0 


What our city councils 


are doing; brief list of references to ordinances 
introduced in or passed by the city councils of 
large cities from Jan. 7th to June 25, 1924. 1005 
City Ha!', Chicago: Bureau of  Stat’stics 
Municipal Reference Library, 7 mim. p. July 15 
1924. (List no. 9). 

Music 


Appel, Richard G.. comp. Landmarks in music, 
Boston, 1630-1924; a selected list of books in the 
library; prepared in connection with Boston Musi 
Week, May 4-10, 1924. Boston Public Library 
5p. D. pap. 5c. May 1924. 5c. (Brief readng 
lists, no. 28). 

New Jersey—Pouirics AND GOVERNMENT 

Knapp, C. M. New Jersey politics during the 
period of the Civil War and reconstruction. Kala 
mazoo; Western Michigan State Normal School 
Bibl. $2. 

Novets. SEE Fiction 
PERIODICALS 

Chicago (Ill.) Public Library. Periodicals cu 
rently received in the Chicago Public Library: 
check list primarily for staff use. 80p. O. pap. 

A list of current periodicals. 2nd ed. July 1924 
Chicago: John Crerar Library. 236p. O. pap 

PUBLICITY 

Hall, S. R. Business writing articles, house or 
gans, reports, advertisements; methods of  gathier 
ing data and. of writing business copy of new: 
educational and promotional character. MeGraw 
Bibl. $2.50. 

See also ADVERTISING 
Race Propiems 

Mathews, Basil J. 

in the problem of race. 
Rome. See Errurta. 
Russian Drama 

Wiener, Leo. The contemporary drama of 

Russia. Little. 70p. bibl. D. $2.50. (Contemporary 


drama ser.). 


The clash of color; a study 
Doran. 3p. bibl. D. $1.25 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing the volumes within a reasonable time, 
and always at moderate cost, through the facili- 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 


ties 
increasing 


We are serving conscientiously an 


hienteé le 
NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway, New York 














American Bankers Association Journal 


An outstanding authority on banking and cur- 
rency; interprets business phases in simple lan- 
Authoritative articles on a wide variety 
Reports fully the annual 


guage. 
of business problems. 
convention of the American Bankers Association. 
Monthly; $2.00 per year. 


American Bankers Association Journal 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 








ENGLISH BOOKS. 
ON EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT 


Foyles holds an enormous stock of Books— 
secondhand, new and as-new—published in Great | 
Britain, including out-of-print books, rare books, 
first editions and sets of authors. 

Library Desiderata a specialty. 

Good Discounts allowed to Libraries. 

Books sent duty free. 

Twenty-one Departmental Catalogues are issued. 
Any Catalogue will be sent gratis and post free | 
in response to a request mentioning requirements 
or interests. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Foyles will be happy to include your Library on 
their mailing list. 

They will, if desired, send a Monthly List of the | 
Latest British Publications. | 
They will be pleased to receive lists of books | 
for which you are searching. 
Search made for out-of-print books free of 
charge. 


W.&G. FOYLE, Ltd. | 
LIBRARY SPECIALISTS 


121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 
Cables: Foylibra, Westcent, London 

















Founded in 1884 


The Union Library Associati 
TINGUE BUILDING, 118-120 EAST asth ST,, 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 

For years we have been supplying libraries, 
both large and small, throughout the United 
States with all of their regular book needs. Be- 
cause of our exceptionally well-trained library 
staff and very central location, our service is 
the best that it is possible to give, and our dis- 
counts are the maximum. A trial order will 

| verify these statements. 
| Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. and Mor. 





























Indings 
FOR LIBRARIES 
—2made to wear. All hand 
work, no machine sewing, in 
buckram or three-quarter cloth 
at remarkably low prices. A 
work done in our apprentice 











Librarians— 
A large stock of new and used books. 
Let us have your list of O. P. books. 





Write today for Catalog No. 5 listing 
1500 desirable books for Libraries or 
Collectors. 





WOODWORTH’S 
1311 East 57th Street Chicago, Ill. 














school under the direction of 
Mr. ALFRED De SautTy 
The finest extra work both in 


gold tooling and inlay work, 
carved and modeled leather. 


KR. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGC 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description theroughly searched 
for and quickly found 
OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 


Imperfect sets completed. a 
numbers of magazines supplied 


NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
Send us your want lists 


| for immediate attention 

| Free announcements on request. 

| AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE | 
soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L ; _New York 














CHEMICAL & MEDICAL PERIODICALS 


| 

| Back numbers and sets of Domestic and Foreign 
| Magazines for sale. 
| 

| 


We buy Scientific Magazines. 
B. Login & Son, 


Please send lists 


29 E. 21st St., New York 





——. 








‘wish all your subscription troubles on us’’ 
“FAXON SERVICE” 
IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BE” The only agency supplying back numbers. 
THE F. W. FAXON CO. BOSTON 1 















| 


| THE STRONGEST, HENCE THE CHEAPEST 
i 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


THE DURA BINDING ? 
We Make a Specialty 
LIBRARY BINDING 


THE DURA BINDING CO. 
40 Shawmut Ave., Marlboro, Mass. 


Established 1893 








LIBRARIANS ! 


If leoking for positions enroll with us 
and your application will receive promet —_ 


POSITIONS in all branches of es 
gene apes anes save time and i oa writing for our 
tee 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGBNCY 


Windser, Connecticut 
































OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


When publishers report that items on order 
are not available, there is a very fair possibil- 
ity of securing the volumes within a reason- 
able time, and always at moderate cost, through 
the facilities offered by our OUT OF PRINT 
SERVICE. 

We are 


clientele. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway, New York 


serving conscientiously an increasing 


| 
WANTED 


A few copies each, in good condition, 
| of the following issues of the Library 
| Journal, Jan. 15, 1924, Feb. 1, 1924, 
| and Feb. 15, 1924. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
62 West 45th Street, New York City 






























































Lthensinasd! ! 


Book Bargain Catalogue No. 18 is 
ready! 

It contains hundreds of titles covering many 
subjects, priced at one-half and less than 
one-half the regular prices. All books are 
in perfect condition. 

Send for a copy to-day. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ur 




















Wanted 


Goodwyn Institute Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wants to purchase the following: 


Building Age., vol. 4 
nos. 6, 11, and vol. 45, no. 1; 


Industrial Education 2 


24, no. 1; International Studio, vol. 75, nos. 1 id 
no. 2; Mentor, vol. 10, nos. 7, 9; Outing, vol. - no 
Power, vol. 51, no. 2: Proceedings of the Society 
Civil Engineers, vol. 49, no. 8. 

N. Y. Agric. Exp. Station Library, New York 
Wants the following: U. S. Dept. Bulletins 855, 141; 
U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1207; Arizona Agric. Exp. St 
tion, Bulletin 71; S. Carolina Agric. Exp. Station, B 
letin 208; Pa. Agric. Exp. Station, Bulletin 168 


Chicago Tribune Library, Chicago, Il. 

Wants the following: Vols. 1 and 2, Treaties, Convent 
International Acts, Protocols and Agreements Betwee! 
the United States and Other Powers, compiled i 

Senate Resolution No. 130, 67th Congress, second s 

J. H. Allison, 1604 Rinnai St., 
Wants a copy of the U. S. Coast 
of 1896, with appendix 12, A T 
lable 


Thelma, Ala 


and Geodetic Surv 
Ten Place Logarith 
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Count this in on Your Fall Educational Program! 


THE BOOKSHELF 
FOR BOYS 
and GIRLS 


idited by 
CLARA W. HUNT, Brooklyn Public Library 





















“The list is very at 
tractively gotten up, the 
illustrations good, an- 
notations very helpful 
People received it most 
enthusiastically.” — Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Public 
Library. 


































Cooperate with 
Your Bookstore! 


We have found it an excellent list to dis- 
tribute at Parent-Teacher meetings to sup- 
plement talks on children’s literature. We 
have also checked it as a buying guide for 
small libraries which have asked us for re 
commendations.” — Indianapolis Public Lt- 
brary. 


RutH G. HOPKINS, Polytechnic 
Preparatory School 












FRANKLIN Kk. MATHIEWS, 
Chief Scout Librarian 4 














A 52-Page, 
illustrated 
Children’s 
Reading 
Guide 
of 
Proved 
Value 


Cooperate with Local Clubs 
and Parents’ Association! 


“The BOOKSHELF is used throughout the year. They are 
freely distributed at meetings of Parents and Teachers. Over 
100 copies have been mailed to boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades, who have personally written to the library, asking for 
the BOOKSHELF by title. We have mailed them to all sec- 
tions of the country, endorsing the selection and using it as our 
general standard for popular circulation.”—-Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 




































Cooperate With Other Libraries! 


Rates [ Imprint $1.50 extra]: Single copy 1oc.; 25 copies $2.00; 
50 copies $3.00; 100 copies $6.00; 250 copies $14.00; 
500 copies*$25.00; 1000 copies $45.00; 5000 copies $200.00. 












R.R BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th St., New York 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL TWICE-A-MONTH 





BOOKS AS GIFTS 


A First Aid in Gift Selection 


A selected list of 120 books (both old and Reading Lists and Read 
new ) for adults; prepared by the staff of the ing Courses are an impor 
St. Louis Public Library. Arranged under tant and inexpensive means 
eleven heads such as Recent Fiction, For of library publicity. 
Dwellers in the Past, Inquiring Minds, ete. It is through demonstrat 
Phis grouping makes selection for different ing library service that new 
types ot people easy. Descriptive annota- patrons and adequate sup- 
tions. port are gained. 

An appropriate list to place in the hands See that every child in the 
of library patrons. A splendid guide for the community hears about the 
individual buying books for Christmas. 24 library during Children’s 
pp., envelope insert size, cover illustration. Book Week. 

100 copies $3.00 500 copies $10.00 Keep the parents in 

” 

250 

25 


, 


6.00 1,000 : 18.00 terested. 


Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves, 1924, 


now ready. Order today for Children’s Book Week November 9-15. Special 





imprints still available on 100 or more copies if order is received before October 20. 
Prices with A, L. A. imprint: 
100 copies $2.00 500 copies $7.00 
i 4.00 1,000 ” 12.00 
Special Imprint—$1.50 Extra. 


American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street 


Chicago, Illinois 














